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God's Fool. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 
AvuTHOR oF ‘An OLD Marp’s Love’ anp ‘THE SIN oF Joost AVELINGH.’ 


Cuapter XLII. 


BLIND JUSTICE. 


HE “ Pups” were romping, as it seems that only pups, whether 
four or two-footed, have the power and the pleasure to do. 
There were four Pups, so their father would have told you, 

in various degrees of beautiful lessness, each naughtier and noisier 
than the one overhead. And sweeter. No, not sweeter, when 
you came to remember how very sweet the other was. They were 
all sweeter than each other in a perfect circle of superlative 
comparison, delightfully illogical, appreciably true. The ball of 
a parent’s affection rolls so swiftly and continuously in such a 
home-circle as this that he never has time to realise how the 
solid girdle is but a unit in ceaseless motion. It is an optical 
illusion of the heart. 

As for sweetness, don’t let’s talk of it in connection with other 
people’s children. Each leper, says the bachelor, likes his own 
sores best. And “I didn’t come to look at your pictures,” thinks 
the artist, “ unless it be to compare them to mine.” Each parent 
is a poet, and his child is his poem. Few people—even poets— 
care to read other people’s poetry. Especially poets. 

A truth is no less a truth because stated ungrammatically. 
On the contrary, imperfect utterance is of the very essence of 
truth. 

The sweetness of Hubert Lossell’s children, therefore, must be 
accepted on the unsupported testimony of Hubert Lossell alone. 
If Cornelia be called as a witness, I object. 
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The middle-aged man next door, who wrote for the Press—and 
in the press—was quite sure about the naughtiness and the noise. 

These Lossells did not live “detached,” you see. Not even 
semi-detached. They had selected a residence in one of those 
new streets which have sprung up of late years in hundreds round 
all Dutch cities, streets contructed on a system both sociable 
and economical, which enables several families (for instance) to 
combine in buying the same copy of an evening paper and to 
arrange that its contents shall be read aloud in the sitting-room 
of the centre house with the neighbours comfortably listening, 
each in his own. The style of building has other advantages. It 
renders all the talking from door to door and questioning of 
servant-maids superfluous. When Number 19 hears Number 17 
sneeze, she need not even ring to ask Betje whether that heartless 
dentist still persists in dragging out his poor little delicate wife 
night after night. And, besides, rents being high, the jerry- 
builder can build a better house for himself. So that all comes 
right in the end. 

In no civilised country does the jerry-builder rule supreme as 
in this land of damp. The Dutch are too accustomed to damp to 
be afraid of it. Its graceful designs, they think—often as artistic 
as King Frost’s—improve the look of the very cheap grey wall- 
paper the landlord has provided, and the wretched, half-painted, 
white doors are none the worse for a little Italian curling and 
cracking. Damp is inevitable, as death, and therefore we may as 
well all die of malaria in our childhood. Some of us don’t, alas! 
-—but grow up rickety, to beget rickety children. And it is so 
funny to see those dear little frogs come skipping over the carpet, 
or to discover that Baby has eaten all the pretty toadstools which 
grew in the corner by the store-cupboard. 

If you happen to have a coupled of soiled packs of cards lying 
about, and a box or two of lucifer matches, you can start for 
Holland and set up business as a builder. The insurance 
companies will not insist on your using Bryant and May’s. They 
can hardly be over particular, and, besides, the damp is bound to 
take the fizzle out of everything in a day or two. 

All evils have their compensations here below. In the lease 
of some of these Dutch houses a clause has been introduced which 
expressly stipulates that there shall be no dancing and—no piano. 
In Germany, where the buildings are massive as a rule, such 
clauses are unknown, and the people live in flats! 

“ All this may be very funny,” you say, “ but it has nothing to 
do with the subject. The subject, as I understood it, was 
originally Pups, not Kennels.” Nay, gentle reader, be not 
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impatient, like the much-pressed gentleman next-door; all of it 
is connected, somehow or other, propping and propped, even as 
the houses in the street. And as to what you have just been 
reading, whether you liked it or not, I must beg to disclaim all 
responsibility in connection with it. It is all out of an article 
that unfortunate journalist was writing, and he naturally felt 
sore and spiteful on the house-question, for the Dutch style of 
building materially affected his own top storey, besides reducing 
the circulation of his paper by two-thirds. He had every reason to 
cry out—like a voice in a wilderness of bricks—for thicker walls. 
He cried out—internally—and the little Lossells answered, 
audibly: Yah. 

“Yah, yah, yah,” screamed the little Lossells, running to and 
fro, and kicking their toes out at everything kickable. The third 
child, Judy—shade of stately Judith Lossell !—was playing at 
hiding herself—a la mode d’Autruche—by pressing a pair of 
chubby hands tightly against her eyes and calling to her elder 
brother and sister to look for her. From his throne on mother’s 
lap Hubbie, the babiest of the babies, clapped his hands and 
crowed—as well he might, the little cock of the walk. 

A cock has a fine nose. Hubbie’s would be put out of joint in 
a couple of months. 

“What a fine baby it is,” said Hubert. “Do you know, Mag 
I think he is prettier than the others were at his age.” 

Margaret laughed. ‘“ You say that of them all,” she answered 
“ At least, you said it of Judy.” 

“ But not of Winifred,” protested Hubert in self-defence. 

Margaret laughed again. ‘“ No, you could hardly have said it 
of Winnie,” she replied. ‘ Poor Winnie! she was certainly not 
a beauty at her birth. Do you remember old Mr. Topham, of 
the Consulate: ‘But, Madame, the child is not really so ugly as 
I was given to understand?’ That was a pretty speech to make 
to a mother, and very kindly meant.” She tossed up Hubbie in 
her merriment at the recollection, and that young gentleman 
stretched out his hands in mid-air towards the other three mites 
rolling higgledy-piggledy on the floor. 

“But she has vastly improved,” said Hubert, whom the story 
rendered slightly huffy even now. “She is quite as nice-looking 
as the other little girls one sees.” 

“ Handsome is as handsome does,” declared Margaret, setting 
down the struggling baby, who at once rolled away and joined 
the rest. 

“Tt is the other way in the world,” said Hubert. 

“ Hubert, I wish you would not say such things. You do not 
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mean them. To hear you talk one would think you did not 
believe in goodness at all.” 

“T don’t. ‘Miserable sinners.’ Is that not what you say 
every Sunday? Do you mean the words, or do you not?” 

“T mean them,” she answered solemnly. “And every Sunday I 
say: ‘Lord, have mercy upon us,’ and I mean those words too.” 

“Then we are at one,” he said lightly. The flippancy of his 
tone jarred upon her ear. ‘“ Wherever I turn I see miserable 
sinners, as where would they not be when you find them in 
church? They are not good, my sinners. Are yours? No, I do 
not believe in human goodness. In effort, perhaps, as long as it 
is not too exhausting. But we never allow Virtue to approach 
too near us, for we can’t stand her treading on our corns.” 

“Ts our effort to succeed single-handed ?” began Margaret. 

“No religion, I entreat of you! You know, Mag, I bargained 
for Sundays only, and an extra day in Leap Year!” He broke 
away from her and ran to pick up the baby, which had somehow 
fallen on one side and could not right itself. But, a moment 
after, he came back to her. “No,” he said hurriedly, speaking 
with much feeling, “I do not believe in goodness, not even with 
you as an example. We are only bad and worse. And so we 
must not be angry with the worst. I believe in human justice, 
sometimes, when a man is found wise and strong enough to 
dispense it. Not in Divine Justice. Ab, not in that. Look at 
Elias. God is dead. Only the world has not got accustomed to 
the idea yet, and some of us—I myself—go on crying to Him, 
and perhaps loving Him, as we do with our own human lost ones. 
I believe in living straight. Straight on in the darkness. That 
is always best, and what else can we do? And I believe in 
Destiny ”—“ Don’t, Jack!” cried Margaret, in mingled anguish 
and anxiety of soul to her eldest, who was climbing up to the 
amp—* in blind, inexorable Fate. Let us go straight, whatever 
the goal, There is no goal; there are no sign-posts. Our feet 
are ours. That is all we know. And the road? The road is 
God’s, say you. It is Fate’s, say I. What does it matter? The 
end is the same. The end is wickedness, cruelty, injustice—theft, 
murder, destitution. And the cry of the innocent and the helpless 
strikes cold against a smiling heaven.” 

He turned and left her, without another look at her, or at the 
children, who, astonished by this abrupt departure, followed him 
out into the passage, en troupe, clamouring for a “ Good-night ” 
from papa. 

Margaret rose slowly and sorrowfully to bring them back. 
“Poor Hubert!” she said to herself. “It is this business with 
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Hendrik. That is troubling him very much. I wish we could 
have stayed out at Shanghai. But I suppose it was right to 
come here.” She prepared to go after her offspring, when a 
scream from outside caused her to hasten her steps. 

The children were huddled up in a bunch under the gas-lamp, 
half way down the long, narrow hall by the stairs. Winifred— 
the poor little creature with the outlandish name and plain 
features—was vigorously scolding John James. John James was 
looking guilty. And Judy was howling as if a whole Atlantic 
Ocean of pain and indignation were tossing in her tiny breast. 
She was vainly endeavouring to utilise her two hands—having 
only two—in three places at once, and to rub both her eyes and 
the back of her head. And the discovery of the difficulties in- 
separable from such a struggle augmented her feeling of injury 
and, consequently, the tempest of sorrow in her soul. She was 
only three years old, but she already agreed with her father, that 
life strikes more sores than man has powers of healing. 

Furthermore, John James had hold of Hubbie by his skirts. 

Thus Human Order, in the form of the Mater Familias, came 
upon them and arraigned them before Human Justice in the form 
of the Mater Familias again. 

The part of Justice, assisted by delation, was not an arduous 
one. Little Winifred—sharp-faced, sharp-voiced, sharp-witted— 
was eager to tell how Jack had pushed past Judy in the chase 
after their retreating father, and had knocked up against her and 
sent her flying against the linen-press. ‘“ Yes, and he bum-bum- 
bumbled me,” explained Judy between her howls—a confusion of 
“bump” and “tumble.” Jack looked sorrow and shame-struck. 
But he still clung to the protesting Hubbie’s long-drawn skirts. 

It was too bad. The little sufferer had a big bruise on her 
small head, a bruise bad enough to warrant arnica, and self- 
righteousness and all the interest of invalidism. Domestic Justice 
felt that her task in this case was easy. Judy’s head must be 
covered with a bandage and Jack’s with reproach. How often 
had she not told him to be more careful with his poor little 
sisters! A great, rough boy, that was not fit to play with little 
girls. It was the older child that should look after the younger, 
instead of which, if they hurt themselves, it was almost always 
through Jack. He was very naughty. 

“Am I not perpetually repeating to you, Jack, that you should 
be careful with the little ones?” 

“Yes, Mammie,” said Jack, ruefully watching the bathing of 


Judy’s head. Judy’s yells had subsided into a tearful pucker of 
reproach. 
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Well, if he would not listen to her, he must be punished. He 
could have no sugar in his porridge to-night. There is a right 
and wrong in this world, after all, whatever Hubert’s despairing 
idealism may say, and responsible Justice must clearly distinguish 
them. Anda child must be trained up from his youth in the way 
he should go. The compromise of the parents paves most men’s 
way to hell. She watched her eldest as he slowly ate his 
unsweetened porridge, she watched him with inexorable face. It 
was very painful, most painful to her (parents like to think that, 
especially when they beat their children), but it was unavoidable. 
“There is nothing cruel,” she said to herself, “in this world, 
except sin.” 

And the beauty of leading these infant minds in the right path 
once more impressed itself upon her. She often allowed her 
thoughts to dwell upon it, as she sat at her quiet needle-work. 
It was the joy and the duty of her life. She would think also, 
doubtless—prayerfully—of the responsibility; but she liked to 
think of the beauty best. 

And to-night her thoughts lingered round Elias, that new-found 
child, away in his lonely home with his nurse and his canaries, and 
round the little one soon to be sent to complete a circle which 
never seemed incomplete till next time. She sat fondly watching 
the whole troop of them, intent on their supper, scooping 
vigorously in their already empty bowls, Winifred quick, impatient 
and neat, Judy with a big knot and a pair of donkey’s ears sticking 
out on the top of her head. Jack stopped scooping first. 

Supper precedes bed with most children—alas, that it should 
not be so with all! Jack slept in his parents’ room; the other 
three were in the night-nursery with their nurse. The young 
gentleman found himself marched off in disgrace by his mother, 
and it was not till he had been tucked in, kissless because 
unrepentant, that he opened his mouth and spake: 

“Mammie, I want to tell you something.” 

“ What is it, Jack?” 

“J didn’t knock over Judy on purpose.” 

“Perhaps not. But you should have been more careful. I 
have often told you so.” 

“No, but I mean I really couldn’t help it. It was Hubbie. 
He crawled after Papa. And he was quite near the stairs already. 
And I remembered what you had said about looking after them. 
And I just caught him as he was going to tumble. And I fell, 
Mammie. I did, really, ‘cause I was in such a hurry. He was on 
the stairs, you see. I mean at the top. And I knocked over 

_ Judy, ’cause she got in the way.” 
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Margaret was silent. 

“ And I hurt myself,” said Jack meekly. “A little.” 

He pulled up his nightgown and discovered a blue bruise over 
his knee. 

“Why did you not say so at once?” asked his mother, a little 
crossly,. 

“°Cause I didn’t want to bother about Winnie.” 


As Margaret went slowly downstairs, she pondered the beauty 
and the responsibility of it all. But the responsibility lay 
topmost in her mind. 

She wondered whether she would find her husband waiting for 
her in the drawing-room. It was his almost invariable custom to 
come in to tea after tlie children had been stowed away for the 
day. They would often read together for an hour or s0, 
alternately choosing the book. Their choice was very dissimilar. 
Hubert had last pitched on Bulwer’s “ Eugene Aram,” and now 
they were reading Margaret’s selection, “Kingsley’s Life and 
Letters.” 

Hubert was a stay-at-home, solitary man. He abhorred all 
festive gatherings, and theatrical or musical entertainments. He 
abhorred even the sociable privacy of a club. He was always 
uncomfortable under amusement of any kind. 

He was waiting for her now, calmly, as if nothing had happened, 
with the book open before him. She saw that he wished her to 
ignore his outburst, and so she went over quietly to her tea-table 
and sat down. 

They had left off at Chapter XI. the evening before. He read 
on tranquilly in the hush of the softly-lighted room to the 
occasional click of her movements among the cups and saucers. 

And presently he came to that bit about “the taking away of 
human life,” in one of the letters to Thomas Cooper, the Chartist : 
“ After much thought, I have come to the conclusion that you 
cannot take away human life. That animal life is all you take 
away; and that very often the best thing you can do for a poor 
creature is to put him out of this world, saying, ‘You are 
evidently unable to get on here. We render you back into God’s 
hands that He may judge you, and set you to work again some- 
where else, giving you a fresh chance, as you have spoilt 
this one.’” 

He laid down the book. The hero it describes with his 
passionate, life-absorbing, life-expanding love of earth and heaven, 
of God and man, of body and soul, he could not rightly appreciate, 
as all will understand who knew them both. His was a very 
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different view of existence. He had read for his wife’s pleasure, 
untouched in his heart. 

“That is strikingly put,” he said thoughtfully, “ very strikingly 
put.” 

And then before Margaret could make any remark, he took up 
the volume again and read on. 

“Wait a minute, Hubert,” she said, interrupting him. “ Will 
you have another cup of tea?” 


Carter XLIII. 


DOOMED. 


“Tr will all come right in a day or two,” Hendrik Lossell 
repeated to himself, as he walked home from the Office. He, too, 
had a home to return to of evenings. Most of us fortunately 
have. But few of us have as handsome and as well-appointed 
and well-ordered and well-governed a home as Hendrik Lossell 
had. 

A home like that gives a man a social position in the city of his 
in-dwelling. The people who enter it respect the owner, and the 
people who pass by it, unable to enter, respect the owner even 
more. Cornelia had refurnished the greater part of it, and the 
tradesmen of Koopstad had understood that her husband ought to 
represent them in the Town Council. And, when the new settees 
and “ causeuses ” were spread out in all their silken glory, Cornelia 
invited her friends and her friends’ friends to come and sit on 
them, and they came, and told each other that, “ Cornelia is my 
cousin, you know,” and that a woman with her complexion should 
never have chosen cucumber-green, and that, furthermore, 
Hendrik Lossell ought to be a good anti-Radical candidate for the 
Town Council. They would certainly not have told each other 
this last item had Cornelia not cunningly prompted them, for 
many of them had only the very vaguest idea what the Town 
Council was. But their husbands and fathers knew well enough, 
and these gentlemen told each other—in Cornelia’s new Turkish 
“fumoir,” over her husband’s “company” cigars—that Hendrik 
Lossell ought to represent Law and Order—orderly Progress and 
lawful Innovation in the Town Council of Koopstad. And so 
Hendrik presented himself as a candidate. He told the electors 
that, if he was not elected this time, he would re-present himself. 
If he was elected, he would represent Koopstad. But that was 
one of those innocent illusions which nobody believed in. He 
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was elected; Cornelia took to her bed and rested for four days 
after his election; then she had to get up to attend a ball ; and he 
made a very good Town Councillor, young as he was, and he felt 
very “Right Worshipful” indeed, and nobody could ever prove 
that he stole anything from anybody. 

“Tt will all como right,” repeated the Town Councillor, as he 
turned his steps in the direction of home. That was his one 
engrossing thought. It would all come right if only they would 
give him time. It was most provoking, undoubtedly, that Hubert 
should have chosen this very day to cut up unpleasant and spoil 
his brother’s good-temper. Just as the tide—the petroleum tide 
—seemed turning with a sudden sweep in the right direction. 
Just as the much tormented one had obtained the certainty that 
the trade-winds of tobacco were wafting him onwards towards 
his long-coveted goal. It was bad, but it might have been so 
much worse. There is always a source of persistent satisfaction 
for the human heart in that consideration, if only the “ worse- 
ness” be very near and very plain. As it was. For ever since 
Hubert’s return, Hendrik had been dreading an explanation. He 
had shut Johanna’s lips by reminding her how the more generous, 
more impulsive brother had always insisted upon every gratifica- 
tion of the “innocent’s” whims, so that it was very probable he 
would consent to Elias’s self-impoverishment, if Elias declared he 
could never be happy, unless poor. Johanna in no way desired 
to see her darling brought to destitution. ‘It is true,” she said 
hesitatingly, “that Meneer Hubert is always very indulgent to 
Myn Heer.” “He is too indulgent,” answered Hendrik. “He 
can deny him nothing. It is his way of making atonement for— 
for his misfortune.” The old nurse felt that there was much 
truth in this. They were very comfortable, as it was; Elias 
could obtain everything he required or desired, and his money 
was safe in the hands of a good man of business, who would take 
excellent care of it, being one of his heirs. Johanna had no 
reason, and no right, to molest Hubert on the subject. She 
liked neither of the brothers. She would have preferred the 
younger twin; only she could never quite make up her mind to 
forget that early flower-pot. She pictured it to herself: the 
crash, and her beautiful pet on the ground, and the well-known 
balcony, and Hubbie leaning over it, with the vague smile of 
wonder and amusement on his childish face. He had it still. 

As for Elias, it was not difficult to make him understand that 
he must not bother Hubert about “the Charity.” It sufficed to 
tell him that Hubert would be unhappy if he knew about it. 
And so Elias remembered. Until he forgot. He would have 
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forgotten sooner but that he was less occupied of late with the 
poor people in his Homes. The arrival of his brother with a 
wife and children, and all the new avenues of interest which that 
event inevitably forced open in his blocked brain, gave him more 
food for thought than he could properly digest. He did not lose 
sight (if that expression be permissible) of his little group of 
pauper friends, but they sank into the background in those 
moments when Margaret and her children absorbed his attention. 
No wonder they absorbed it. Margaret was a revelation to Elias. 
“TI wish the stupid fellow could have kept silence a week 
longer,” said Hendrik to himself. Of course he wished that. He 
wished that Hubert had remained out at Shanghai, and had done 
all he could to keep him there. Yet not because of any definite 
accusation he brought against himself as if he had done the blind 
man positive wrong. He did not think so. As for the South 
African imbroglio, that had been unintentional, and, really, after 
all, what did it matter to Elias how some of his vast wealth was 
invested? As for the using of some of that wealth in the form of 
security—only security, mind you—well! That was business. 
Elias was none the poorer because his stock lay at a money- 
lender’s. If Hubert had only been more reasonable and less 
romantic, a better man of business, in a word, the twin-brothers 
could have worked together and built up their own fortune 
instead of quarrelling and distrusting each other and seeking for 
allies, the one in an idiot, the other in a knave. From day to 
day Hendrik had expected Hubert’s discovery, but also from day 
to day he had expected that a rise in his “ventures” would 
enable him to contest it. ‘ Missingmoney? There is no money 
missing!” And now, after all, it had come a fortnight too soon. 
Yet how much worse matters would have looked had it come 
yesterday! There was inexpressible comfort in that. Never 
would Hendrik have believed that he could have received the 
proposal to demand a curatorship with such relative equanimity as 
he was now able to show. Yesterday only the thought would 
have maddened him, driven him to some deed of desperation, for 
Hubert’s plan, if it succeeded, destroyed all the hopes of Hendrik’s 
life at a blow. But now he only felt that the nearness of the 
approaching end must stimulate him to fiercer effort. He must 
“borrow” from Elias, by Alers’s help, twice as much money as 
he had originally intended. It was merely borrowing on perfect 
security. He would pay Elias four per cent. for the loan. Yes, 
that would be best and fairest. His face brightened again 
wonderfully. Petroleum was going up. And the South Sumatra 
Company was in a splendid condition. It was on the point— 
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most undoubtedly—of paying a dividend of fifty-five per cent. 
The opportunity was an altogether unusual one. He must take 
double, treble, the amount. 

And he would pay interest for a week’s loan at the rate of four 
and a half per cent.,a high rate, when you considered how ex- 
ceptional the security was. 

And when Hubert came—as he was coming—with his insulting 
doubts and fears, and brought the Notary and the doctors and the 
family council and the magistrates to consult about the admin- 
istration of the property of the richest man in Koopstad, then 
Hendrik would face him and say calmly: “ A curatorship? Why 
not? Yes, I think it would be better, for the poor creature is of 
course utterly incompetent, and I shall be glad of any arrange- 
ment by which the responsibility is divided. Practically I have 
acted as sole trustee ever since my father’s death, gentlemen. 
You will find, Hubert, that, with the exception of the yearly 
expenditure we fixed on, and a certain sum which has been 
annually devoted to charity of late by the owner’s especial desire, 
all the revenues have been duly capitalised at regular intervals of 
three months.” 

And then he would add: 

“Before the final settlement be come to, I should wish to 
suggest that my brother and I purchase, at the proper valuation, 
as large a share in the business as each of us is able or willing 
to take.” 

And then, when Hubert was silent : 

“T will take——” How much? 

There lay the rub. The answer would depend on his gains in 
the next few days. And to gain much one must risk more. 
Fortunately he now had the opportunity. Hubert was pressing 
him forward. He must gain immensely, risk immensely; well, 
not “risk.” There was no real risk, since he had heard Lankater 
that morning, from Thomas’s cupboard. 

He must be able to say: 

“T will take all.” 


And then would come rest at last. Blessed, peaceful rest. No 
more friction, no more anxiety, no more intrigue and untruth. 
As for the money, he did not want the money. There was far 
too much of it already. Hubert’s children—and it looked as if 
there were going to be a whole menagerie of them—would have 
money enough in any case, without a big inheritance from their 
uncle Hendrik. But at last he would assume his right position 
in Koopstad as head of the great house of Volderdoes. And 
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Hubert would be nowhere in comparison. In time he might 
become President of the Chamber of Commerce, as old Elias had 
been. His heart swelled with triumph merely at the hope. 

And Cornelia might do what she liked henceforth. Live as she 
wished to, spend what she thought fit. That, more than any- 
thing, would contribute to the peace he was longing for. He had 
always had a very friendly feeling for Cornelia. She was not 
half bad, if you only allowed her to have her own way. There 
would be no further reason now, once his end was obtained, for 
thwarting her. 

No, the sooner he made up with Cornelia the better. He 
would look in at the jeweller’s at once and get her that bracelet. 

He turned down a side-street, towards the busy part of the town, 
where the big shops are. He walked with brisk, elastic step along 
the rough little yellow brick pavement. The removal of the 
weight of suspense and discomfort from his shoulders made him 
feel ten years younger already. Not ten years younger than he 
was, but ten years younger than he had felt. He was sometimes 
surprised to realise how young he still was in years. He had 
always felt much older than Hubert. 

As he went along the street, almost everyone saluted him in 
infinitely varied angles of deference. The people who were not 
entitled to take off their hats to the Town Councillor, pretended 
to look as if they would have been able to do so, had they seen 
him. 

He went into the jeweller’s and got Cornelia’s coveted bracelet. 
He could not help pulling a face over the price, but he said 
nothing. Ashe was leaving the shop, with the treasure securely 
hidden in an inner pocket (even in that good old-fashioned city, 
where thieves punishable by law are almost unknown), he noticed 
his own carriage in the distance running away towards home as 
fast as its pair of thoroughbreds could make it. He recognised 
Chris, his coachman, on the box. Cornelia had evidently been 
out late, probably shopping. He frowned, in spite of all his 
bright resolves to restore the harmony of his existence, in spite of 
the peace-offering, lying in a lump against his breast. 

For, ever since their last “explanation,” Cornelia, it cannot be 
denied, had made herself very disagreeable. It was as if she had 
set herself to show her husband that she intended to keep her 
word, and reward his lack of confidence by spending as much as 
she chose. She was constantly parading her expenditure before 
him in a quiet, unostentatious, peculiarly aggravating manner. 
Costly toys and trifles appeared here and there on tables and 
whatnots, and the lady’s toilet became, not richer—Cornelia knew 
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better—but even more frequently varied than before. She was 
making debts, intentionally. She was keeping her word to the 
effect that she would keep her word no longer than necessary. 
To the man of business in a city of business men, this idea, in all 
its limitless uncertainty, was incessantly harassing. He sought 
some small comfort in the fact that even her indiscretions had 
their discreetness. They were studied indiscretions. She would 
always remain a good housewife, a woman with a cool head and a 
firm hold on herself. She had not bought the bracelet, for 
instance, much as she wanted it. 

He could understand and make allowance for her annoyance to 
a certain extent. She had reasoned it out to him so clearly, and, 
undeniably, there was something in it. Perhaps he had treated 
her unkindly sometimes, and unjustly. He could not help himself. 
Hitherto circumstances had been very much against him. 
Destiny? What nonsense Hubert talked about Destiny! A 
man’s destiny is almost always to be miserable, and his mission 
is to overcome it. With all the clamorous weakness of his fretful- 
ness he rebelled against Fate. 

Henceforth, he must make larger allowance for Cornelia’s likes 
and dislikes. He smiled over the word “allowance,” as it came 
up in his mind ; it seemed such a remarkably suitable one. And, 
an hour later, as he passed the open dining-room door, with the 
costly parcel in his hand, he stopped suddenly, full of this new 
impulse of kindliness, and slipped into the room and popped his 
present under her napkin on the waiting dinner-table, as if he 
were a schoolboy or a bashful lover, or anything else but Cornelia 
Lossell’s lord. 

He went into the drawing-room then, empty-handed. Cornelia 
was standing by the window, intently scrutinising a little ivory 
statuette. She continued looking at it for a second or two, after 
he was well within the door, and then she gently put it down on 
an étagere by her side. He saw, at a glance, that the little doll 
was @ hew acquisition, procured, probably, from the Jew antiquary 
near the Market Place, who never has anything in his shop that 
is not valuable, and never sells anything till he has made it con- 
siderably more valuable still—to the purchaser. Hendrik’s first 
sensation was one of good-humoured surprise at her childishness. 
How could a woman of Cornelia’s strength of mind be so childish ? 
He forgot that every woman—even though she be a Lucretia 
Borgia, or a Lucretia, wife of Collatinus—has this element in her, 
the cat-like instinct of teasing. Then he cast a side-glance at the 
figure. It was a Cupid. A Cupid, of all creatures, on such an 
errand as this! He accepted the circumstance as an omen of good. 
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“Tt is much warmer than it has been,” said Cornelia. 

“Spring,” answered Hendrik. He almost wished he had 
brought the bracelet with him at once. It would have been much 
more reasonable. 

“T see the new ‘Greffier’* and his wife have called,” said 
Cornelia. 

“They lose no time,” replied Hendrik. 

“Few people do where we are concerned,” said Cornelia, with 
subdued satisfaction. 

Hendrik did not answer. The fact was true. He was very 
glad it was true. 

“That comes of entertaining as we do,” added Cornelia. 

“Yes,” said Hendrik meekly. And then they went in to 
dinner. 

He felt uncomfortable and foolish as he took his seat. After 
all, Cornelia was not a woman to be tenderly playful with. She 
would probably smother her appreciation of the present in con- 
tempt of the harmless little joke. And he had forgotten that the 
man would be there, watching them immovably from the side- 
board with calmly contemplative eyes. 

Cornelia drew her napkin towards her, and, as she did so, the 
parcel within rolled away, with a bump, across the floor. This 
was the first misfortune, Hendrik felt with a guilty start. The 
butler had to go and pick it up and hand it to his mistress. She 
looked inquiringly, coldly, across at her husband. Hendrik grew 
hot, and blushed a childish blush over his sallow complexion. 

“ Attendons qu'il soit parti,’ said Cornelia. And they com- 
menced eating their soup in silence accordingly. But half-way 
in the process she laid down her spoon. “ Au fond, pourquoi?” 
she said. And she took up the parcel from beside her plate, and 
opened it, and peeped inside. Mulder also attempted, discreetly, 
to peep with her. But she was too quick for him. 

She put back the little case on the table without a word. 
Hendrik sat watching her anxiously. It was her turn now, he 
noticed, to flush. She sat with eyes downcast upon her folded 
hands. He could not see her expression. 

When the servant had departed with the soup-tureen, she got 
up slowly and came round to where her husband sat, and passed 
behind him and carefully locked the door. For such was the 
nature of the woman. 

And then she came back to him and knelt down beside his 
chair. She forgot for the moment that it is not wise to kneel 
down beside your husband, when you are older than he is and 

* A legal functionary. 
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majestic and have a Roman nose. She threw her arm round his 
neck, and he, looking suddenly full into her face, a little beneath 
the level of his own, saw, to his amazement, that her eyes were 
full of tears. 

“ Hendrik,” she said, “ you are the better one of us two, We 
both have very bad tempers, but, at least, you sometimes conquer 
yours.” 


After that, Hendrik’s peace of mind was not even seriously 
disturbed by a brief note from his brother Hubert which they 
brought him just as he and Cornelia rose from table : 


“Dear H.—I have been thinking about our talk of this 
morning, and it appears to me that we had better not put off 
longer than necessary. The preliminaries take so long as it is. 
I shall go and see Dr. Pillenaar to-morrow before coming to the 
Office, and talk the whole matter over with him.—H.” 


Hubert had rushed away from his outburst to Margaret to send 
off this note. No use hesitating, postponing, listening to 
Hendrik’s ‘‘Presently,” and “After a while.” He felt that, 
before they met again, he must have gone too far to recede. 

Hendrik slowly folded the paper very small, and pushed it 
deep down into his waistcoat-pocket. He did not object to it as 
much as he himself might have feared. One sentence of it even 
pleasantly repeated the burden of his own thoughts. “The 
preliminaries take so long as it is” That was true. “Poor 
Hubert,” he said to himself. ‘“ What a fool heis! One of the 
well-meaning fools that do half the mischief in the world. The 
downright idiots, like Elias, are far more harmless.” 

“Let us have tea in your room,” said Cornelia. “I shall say 
‘not at home.’ Besides, it is an Opera night.” 

“T thought you were going,” said Hendrik, pausing in the hall. 
“T will go with you, if you like.” He cast a rapid glance over his 
wife’s dress. He remembered that this was a gala night. 

“T have a slight headache,” replied Cornelia, too proud to 
acknowledge her wish to please him. And she poured out tea 
for him, and he established himself comfortably in his big arm- 
chair, and, half timidly, put on his neat little black slippers. 
Cornelia detested slippers, and slipshod ways in general. And he 
was comfortable. 

Then, presently, of her own free will, she spoke to him of the 
debts she had been making. She confessed to them, and repented 
of them. In fact, there was a little scene of penitence—not a 
scene in that sense in which the emotional can alone enjoy the 
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word—but an interchange of a few cool words of explanation and 
calm proposals of amendment. There would be no more teasing, 
and no more misunderstandings. ‘And there would be no more 
parsimony,” said Hendrik, very much softened. “I hope that 
my increasing prosperity will soon render all the old scraping 
and saving superfluous.” And together they talked very quietly 
of plans for the future, that music-room, which Cornelia had 
always wanted built out, a couple of more horses in the stables 
—there was even a hint of a place in the country. Hendrik did 
not care for luxury as sensual gratification, but he cared that his 
luxury should be seen. If once the motive for economy was gone, 
he would wish as eagerly as Cornelia to have the finest establish- 
ment in the whole city. Cornelia was delighted to discover how 
naturally giving up your own will may lead to having your own 
way. And Hendrik was very comfortable. Once only he asked 
whether the evening paper from Amsterdam had not come by the 
eight o'clock post. He was vexed at its not coming; it con- 
tained the Stock-Exchange Intelligence of the day. The ten 
o'clock post-—the last—would bring it. 

The ten o’clock did. He leisurely unfolded the newspaper and 
leant back in his chair to read it. Cornelia was occupied with a 
letter from an acquaintance wintering on the Riviera. 

In the commercial news Hendrik happed upon a short paragrapb, 
three lines at the most. 

“The premature exposure of its plans has resulted in the com- 
plete collapse of the proposed petroleum trust. Prices have gone 
down a dollar to 1.25 in consequence. A further fall is expected.” 

He started up with a cry as of an animal in pain, and rushed to 
the bell, which he rang violently. Decidedly, Hendrik Lossell 
was not of that material of which successful speculators are made. 

“Good Heavens, what is the matter? cried Cornelia, starting 
up also and dropping her letter. She was truly alarmed by the 
tone of his voice. 

“Oh, nothing,” he answered hurriedly. “Business. Business. 
Tell Mulder to get meacab. No, I shall run down and meet the 
tram.” 

He passed out into the hall. She followed after him. 

“Where are you going at this hour, Hendrik,” she said. “Can 
it not wait till to-morrow? Do you not think it had better wait 
till to-morrow ?” 

“No, no,” he answered, with a quick glance at the servant, 
who stood waiting in obedience to his master’s call. “No, it is 
nothing.” He drew her back into the room. “It is a legal 
question,” he said. “I am only going to run down to your 
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brother to ask his opinion as a lawyer. I shall sleep all the 
better for knowing what he thinks.” 

Again she followed him, as he made for the hall-door. 

“Thomas will probably be at the Club,” she cried. 

“Don’t wait up for me,” was his only answer, as he hurried 
away. 


CuapTer XLIV. 


ALAS, POOR HUBERT! 


Next morning, at an early hour, Hubert Lossell was introduced 
into Doctor Pillenaar’s library. 

The old gentleman—he must have been very near eighty-five 
at the time ; it can hardly be more than seven years since I heard 
of his death—the old gentleman was sitting in the bay-window of 
his room, his high-backed oak-chair so placed up against the dark 
crimson curtain, by the side of a stand full of early flowers, that 
a broad beam of pale sunlight, which lay motionless across the 
brilliant hyacinths and tulips and the delicate over-hanging 
creepers, should also rest on the tall, reposeful frame in its faded 
dressing-gown and on the tranquil face with its sparkle of silver 
beard. A big folio waited by the doctor’s side, but he evidently 
preferred, for the moment, at any rate, the warmth of nature to 
the light of science. He was enjoying the fresh young sunshine 
with closed eyes and quiescent brain. He was enjoying it, as the 
aged alone can enjoy spring, with that intensity which is born of 
the experience that it is only a palliative, and that the real, 
unchangeable disease is winter, after all. 

This old man had found sufficient opportunity of studying the 
universal complaint in his own person. He might have said with 
the patriarch Jacob that the days of his pilgrimage had been few 
and evil, had he understood Jacob’s way of reckoning time. But 
he had not even that great traveller’s consolation of knowing—for 
it ought to have been a consolation—that the evil days had at 
least been few; on the contrary, he had lived a very long life and 
a very hard one, as lives go in these degenerate days. He had 
never learnt that passionate love of money which is the secret of 
many a great doctor’s success. Rather was it a favourite saying of 
his that he had always found in the exercise of his profession 
more occasion to give than to receive. “It is a blessed pro- 
fession,” he would say, with a quiet smile, “on that account.” 

He had been a good, practical, common-sense family doctor, not 
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one of those great lights of science which burn at the rate of a 
guinea a minute, but a hard-working practitioner who earned his 
modest half-a-crown per visit by a constant hurrying to and fro 
from door to door from day to day. Still, he might have managed 
sufficiently comfortably in his simple circle, had it not been for 
his singular ill-fortune. He had acted as surety for a brother at 
the beginning of his career, and the brother had run away, with 
some cash and more debts, to a South American State, where his 
children are at this present moment wealthy leaders of fashion. 
To meet the claims thus brought home to him, Dr. Pillenaar had 
been obliged to appeal to old Hendrik Lossell for assistance, and 
the merchant had afforded it on such security as was procurable, 
an inadequate mortgage, namely, on a house, which still remained 
to the doctor, after the rest of his little property had been done 
away with. All might now have come right, but for the quarrel 
about Elias’s illness, which resulted in the sudden withdrawal of 
old Hendrik’s loan. The doctor had to cast about for other help. 
He must have money by what means were still practicable. He 
fell into the hands of the Jews and spent the rest of his long, 
laborious life in repaying them for their timely aid some twenty 
times over. “It is not my brother George who has ruined us,” 
he always said to his wife, “but the Right Worshipful Town 
Councillor, Hendrik Lossell. And he has done it, practically, 
because I did not kill his son.” From the first, therefore, he felt 
irresistibly drawn towards the lad for whom he had undergone so 
much. It has been shown how he watched over Elias, and pro- 
tected him from the father’s well-meaning efforts to annul the 
effects of the boy’s affliction, even at the cost of the sufferer’s 
health, or perhaps of his life. 

The Town Councillor had been dead many years, and the old 
doctor himself was hardly any longer of this world, when one 
morning he said to the daughter who lived with him: “It was 
hardly because of my not having killed his son, I fancy, that 
Hendrik Lossell treated me as he did. I imagine he must have 
been actuated by an unreasoning feeling of dépit. He was angry 
with me for being as powerless as he against God. I am sorry I 
did not think of that sooner, so that I might have spoken of it to 
your mother. But now it is too late.” 

And so he was at peace with all men, and lived on quietly, 
healthfully, happily withal. He still went to see Elias occasion- 
ally, and he had a certain number of poor patients, whom he 
treated gratuitously. His sons had done well, and one of his 
daughters had married a rich man of business. ‘“ The evening is 
calm,” he would say. And he rested in the sheltered corner of 
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his study, among his plants, and his books. It was there Hubert 
found him on the morning of his call. 

“T am come once again, Doctor,” said Hubert immediately, 
“to speak to you about my brother, in whom you have always 
taken such kindly interest. It is many years ago since we last 
discussed the same subject together. Before my departure for 
China.” 

“TI remember,” replied Dr. Pillenaar. “I hope Elias is not 
ill.” 

“Not otherwise than always,” said Hubert. “Dr. Pillenaar, 
when last I spoke to you about my brother’s health, we came to the 
conclusion that it was best to look upon him as one who was not 
ill, but well.” 

“‘T remember,” said Pillenaar again. 

“T have sometimes thought since, that we may have been 
mistaken.” 

“Independently of all other considerations,” began the doctor, 
“it was the express wish of his own brothers-—-—” 

“T know,” said Hubert. “Will you excuse my interrupting 
you? I mean that I am fully conscious the blame would be 
mine. That thought would make me the more desirous to undo 
whatever mischief I may have caused.” 

Now, Dr. Pillenaar had no reason to trust the brothers Lossell. 
He certainly liked Hubert better than Hendrik, but that was 
only because he disliked Hendrik most. He believed it possible 
that Hubert might still be capable of considering Elias’s welfare 
in matters where it could not clash with his own. But wherever 
a case of conflicting interests arose, the doctor’s experience of 
many years made him cautious, not to say unjust. 

“ Aha,” he said to himself. “They want to discover that Elias 
is crazier than they used to think. I wonder why.” He pru- 
dently waited for more. 

“It appears to me,” continued Hubert awkwardly, “that the 
position which we have created is a false one. And therefore I 
should wish to escape from it.” He looked askance at the old 
man’s placid, immovable face. It was useless to seek to learn 
anything from it. He twirled his gloves in his left hand. 
“That position has become a danger,” he added softly, “and a 
temptation.” 

“Speak plainly, Mynheer, if you please,” said Dr. Pillenaar 
coldly. 

“1 will do so as far as I can,” answered Hubert, who was not 
an adept at plain speaking. “It is merely this, Doctor Pillenaar. 
I think it would be happier for all parties, and safer, and more as 
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matters should be, if we were to take steps to obtain a legal 
declaration of Elias’s incapacity to look after his own affairs.” 

“So much I understood before,” rejoined the old doctor, “ but 
what I should like to know—if I am to know anything—is the 
reason, Mynheer Lossell. May I ask, has another will been 
found, after all these years?” 

Hubert flushed up. ‘“ You do me wrong,” he said. “The 
reasons for acting as we did, and still do, are absolutely 
unchanged.” 

“Then why do you propose an alteration ? ” 

“ Because they now appear to me inadequate.” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You speak in enigmas,” 
he said. “The original arrangement was made on your behalf 
and that of your brother, to enable you to continue buying shares 
from the invalid. What advantage have you now in view which 
induces you to propose an alteration ? ” 

Hubert got up and began pacing the room. After a moment 
he said, with suppressed emotion: “ You wrong me. The change 
I propose is very disadvantageous to my brother and myself. 
But I repeat, and I can say no more, I believe it is wiser, and 
more prudent, that there should be no further irregularity on our 
side. Of course we know that, practically, Elias is incapable. 
Will you help me, or not?” 

“Not unless J] know more of the why and the wherefore,” said 
Dr. Pillenaar. 

“ But, Doctor, what more can there be to know?” 

“Shall I be frank with you?” 

‘Oh, certainly,” answered Hubert, casting down his uncertain 
gaze before the sudden upward sweep of the old man’s eyes. 

“Why should I not be? You have come to me unasked. Is 
it not that you have discovered that the present arrangement, 
combined with your long absence in China, has resulted in your 
brother’s having obtained complete control over Elias’s fortune, 
and that you want to get your share by being made co-trustee ?” 

Hendrik would have screamed out in petulant indignation at 
the injustice of such a charge, but Hubert was a man of straight 
and sluggish thought, not roused, unless roused altogether, once 
for all. And therefore he kept down emotion, to the last. “It is 
my destiny,” he often complained to Margaret, “to be perpetually 
misunderstood.” ‘ But, Hubert,” his wife would sometimes 
answer, “do you care to ask whether you are understandable? ” 
“Oh no; it is not that. It is fate.” 

“In no case should I propose that the trusteeship be divided 
between my brother and me,” he now answered stiffly, but straight 
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to the point. ‘One of Elias’s cousins must be the second man, 
whoever may be the first. In every way this proposal of mine 
can only be a source of pecuniary loss to me.” 

“And the two and a half per cent. which the law allows to 
trustees?” 

“My brother Hendrik has always received that amount hitherto, 
in virtue of his administration. It was included in the sum 
originally set apart for Elias’s support. I must once more repeat, 
Dr. Pillenaar, that all the loss has been and still is on my side, 
and you must excuse my saying that I shall not repeat that 
statement again.” 

“ That is right,” replied the doctor, more genially than he had 
spoken hitherto. “Iam willing to believe you, Mynheer Lossell, 
but you will understand that when I remember,—well! You are 
not acting for yourself. So be it. Then you are acting against 
your brother Hendrik. No other alternative is possible. Elias’s 
condition is pretty much the same as it was when you made up 
your minds to consider him sane.” 

“It is worse,” said Hubert eagerly, “I am sure it is worse. I 
am able to judge more clearly than others, perhaps, because I have 
been away so long.” 

“As for that, he judges best who has least cause for judging. 
In any case, your object is to defend Elias against your brother 
Hendrik. I can understand that.” 

“T never said so,” cried Hubert. 

“Therein,” the doctor went on without heeding him, “I am 
willing to help you, most certainly, as far as I am able. But I 
doubt whether my help will be worth much. You will perhaps 
remember my telling you, when first you consulted me, that 
Elias’s case is a very uncertain one. It is always impossible for a 
medical man to predict what view the jurists will take of a case of 
insanity. All that he can possibly affirm is that their view is sure 
to be incorrect. Under ordinary circumstances the difficulties 
would have been sufficient. But you and your brother have 
rendered them almost insurmountable. During these many years 
Elias has been considered sane, or at least treated as such. What 
reasons are you going to give the Judges for this sudden change 
in your opinion ?” 

“We have discovered that he is not as clear-headed as we 
thought,” cried Hubert restlessly. “Look at that business about 
the Charity, for instance. My brother Hendrik most erroneously 
feared I would countenance such foolery. You were informed of 
the whole matter, I hear.” 

“You mean his desire to give up all he possessed to the poor,” 
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said the doctor. “That was nothing but the generous impulse of 
an unbalanced mind. Your brother’s cupidity caused him to 
unreasonably exaggerate its importance. But you are right. 
That circumstance, more than any other I could think of, would 
bring home the fact of Elias’s insanity to the judges of 
Koopstad.” 

“ You do not mean to say, Dr. Pillenaar, that you do not think 
him insane ?” 

“T mean to say, Mynheer Lossell, that you have appeared not 
to consider him insane hitherto. And that, by taking such action 
during a long period of time, you have made it impossible for 
yourselves to assert his insanity. You have certainly made it 
impossible for me, a medical man. I was an accomplice to the 
first trick, and therefore you must get another for the second, 
unless some powerful new consideration be adducible.” 

“There is none,” said Hubert, “except that we find the 
responsibility too great. Rather than continue to bear it, we 
abandon the effort to redistribute the shares.” 

“Then, Mynheer,” replied the doctor, once more very coldly, 
“this interview is at an end. As I told you at the beginning, 
without complete confidence, all discussion between us must be 
useless. And seeing you refuse me yours, I have no more to say.” 

“T really do not understand you,” declared Hubert helplessly, 
standing in the middle of the room, unwilling to go, unwilling to 
stay. Once more the old man looked full at him, this time with 
indignation in his gaze: “ You have a motive,” he said, his voice 
trembling with contempt. “Will you name it? Or shall 1?” 

“Do you,” said Hubert, “ explain.” 

“T trust you,” continued the doctor, “as much asI can trust a 
Lossell, that is to say, no farther than necessary. Elias is not 
one of—them. But I believe that you have come here with the 
sincere desire to save Elias—and yourself—from ruin, while you 
can. You want to defend him—and yourself—against your 
brother. I can understand it, Mynheer. It was time.” 

“My brother is honest,” cried Hubert. “The charge is false. 
I wish to defend Elias against all injury, against myself! ” 

The doctor hesitated fora moment. Our admirable nineteenth- 
century civilisation has reached such a condition of purity that it 
has been compelled to decree, in self-preservation, that for one 
man to speak the truth about another is heavily punishable 
by law. Dr. Pillenaar knew this. He was thinking of it. 
** What do I care?” he said to himself. “At my age an honest 
man has learnt many times over that there is nothing more illegal 
than the law. Anything is preferable to continued innuendo.” 
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“Am I to believe,” he began aloud, “that you come here 
unasked to speak to me about Elias’s affairs, and that you are 
unaware that Hendrik Lossell is one of the wildest speculators in 
Koopstad?” He sat still unmoved, in the sunshine, among his 
plants, with the open book by his side. Yet in spite of his 
outward calm, his soul was perturbed within him, for he read the 
answer, before it was spoken, in his visitor’s face and was sorry for 
the man. 

“You mean about that South African Syndicate,” said Hubert. 
“ How could I dream that you knew of it? It was very wrong of 
Hendrik. But that matter is entirely arranged. We have 
settled it together. Elias shall not be the loser. His fortune is 
intact.” 

“T know nothing of a South African Syndicate,” replied the 
doctor, “ but I know that when a man risks hundreds of thousands 
of florins in such articles as petroleum and tobacco, the sooner 
other people’s money is taken out of his hands, the better for 
both them and him.” 

The room seemed to heave to and fro for a moment around 
Hubert. He saw nothing but the old man’s white face in a mist. 
He stumbled vaguely towards it, and was glad to realise, after a 
moment, that he had dropped into a seat. 

“T did not know,” he said thickly. ‘ Tell me about it, doctor. 
Don’t keep anything back.” 

“T am not a man of business, Mynheer Lossell,” replied 
Pillenaar. ‘“ What I have heard has been told me by one who 
is——” Hubert understood that the doctor was alluding to his 
son-in-law. “It appears that it is pretty well known in 
commercial circles that your brother has an enormous stake in the 
petroleum trade. That is an open secret which you would have 
known before me, did a man’s own household not always learn 
least of his ‘silent’ life. But few people are probably aware as 
yet that he has been risking another fortune of late in tobacco. 
He has been buying up a large number of shares in the South 
Sumatra Company. My informant knows this, because he himself 
happens to be largely interested in the tobacco-trade—pah, my 
son-in-law, as you know, is a director of the rival company, the 
Royal Sumatra.” 

“‘ But how can he know,” objected Hubert, “that the shares are 
bought for my brother ?” 

“How can heknow? Do notask me. How does the successful 
man of business know everything a day too soon, and the 
unsuccessful one everything a day too late? All the difference 
lies there. How is it done? By-the-bye, the shares are not 
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bought for your brother directly. They are bought for—and 
often by—Thomas Alers. But as Thomas Alers has no money, 
only debts, it is not difficult to guess that he is acting for his 
intimate friend and confederate.” 

“My brother has no money either,” said Hubert. 

The doctor’s silence answered him. Neither spoke for a 
moment or two. Then the wretched man started up. 

“I must go to the ‘Officer of Justice’ at once,” he said. ‘“ At 
once. All the more reason for me to act without delay. You 
will help me, Dr. Pillenaar, by all the means in your power.” 

The doctor had risen also. He laid his hand on the young 
man’s sleeve. ‘ Be careful,” he said. “Remember, as I told you 
just now, that these years of delay have placed you in a most 
painful predicament. You will have to weigh every word which 
you speak to the officials. The honour of your name is at stake. 
Would it not be possible to reason with your brother, and arrest 
his progress in time? Can you not settle the matter without 
giving it publicity ? Of all moments this is the most unfortunate 
for the step you propose.” He was thinking of Elias. And of 
the old, honoured house of Volderdoes which Elias represented. 

“Speak to him first,” he added earnestly. 

“T have spoken already,” said Hubert, in a deep, dull voice. 

“ Has he lied to me all this time, then?” thought Dr. Pillenaar. 
“ Impossible.” 

Hubert had been standing in the middle of the floor with 
downcast eyes. Suddenly he burst out passionately : 

“But Elias is crazy, Dr. Pillenaar. He is crazy; he is crazy. 
You know he is. Why not tell it to the authorities, and have 
done ?” 

‘*He is not one whit crazier than ten years ago,” repeated the 
physician patiently. ‘And, when the legal officer comes to see 
him,—as you know will be necessary—he may probably be very 
rational and calm. This is not a case of ordinary insanity. No 
medical man can certify to Elias’s being insane. He is certainly 
not in a state to manage his property. But then, everyone will 
at once point out that he never can have been that. I have often 
noticed that he seems to be able to think most lucidly under some 
strong emotional strain. A sudden shock concentrates all his 
powers for the moment. I have even fancied that perhaps some 
violent commotion, psychical, or maybe only physical, such as the 
original blow, might restore the lost activity of his brain. I 
hardly think so still, And yet similar results have not 
infrequently been obtained, but always by accident. Science 
knows nothing of the how or why. This is a very peculiar case. 
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And yours is a very awkward position, Mynheer Lossell. I wish 
you well out of it.” 

“Tt is,” said Hubert. ‘It is much more than that.” And 
then he turned and walked away without a word of farewell. 

“JT will help you, if I can,” the doctor called after him. 
Perhaps the old man felt some twinges of self-reproach for the 
unamiable manner in which he had received his visitor. He could 
not behave to those Lossells as if he trusted them. 


And yet he was sorry for Hubert. He would have been sorrier 
had he known all. “It is the finger-post upon the road,” said the 
young merchant to himself, as he walked rapidly away. ‘“ What's 
the use of struggling to turn right or left?” His mind was full 
of the thought how shamelessly Hendrik had lied to him in 
their solemn reconciliation and compact, barely twenty-four hours 
ago. Yet to some extent he unwillingly brought false accusation 
against his brother, for Hendrik had not known, at the time, of 
the purchases, already effected by Alers on his behalf. “You 
mustn’t raise prices by too sudden a demand,” the lawyer observed 
to his own wise andactivemind. And therein he was undoubtedly 
correct. 
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Che Passing Mood. 
A Sonnet. 


Tuey are all gone, and I alone am left 

To muse beside the ashes of dead thought ; 
And vainly strive to ease the heart, bereft 

Of Love, Faith, Hope and Beauty—all that brought 
Balm to my life-wound. Fancy, too, has fled, 

And dreams of passion, wonderfully inwrought 
With fragrant flowers, now, alas! are dead. 

Never again can I delight in aught 
Of boyhood’s hope to join with lusty voice 





The jocund laughter of the groves in spring; 
Or can the heaven-craving soul rejoice, | 
Dragging the weight of her unpinioned wing. | 
“Who strives must conquer; Fortune’s but a name!” 


“I strove indeed, and yet Fate overcame.” 


R. Murray Grcurist. 
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A Cwilight Gossip with the Past. 
By Mrs. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Ir is pleasant to get what Wordsworth calls “ those recollected 
hours that have the charm of visionary things” into focus, into 
“a visible scene on which the sun is shining.” A bright spot 
comes within my field of sight, when I turn the glass of memory 
on a time when I was the guest of the Bishop of Jamaica and 
Mrs. Spencer at Torquay. The former was a son of the Hon. 
William Spencer, one of the wits of the Regency, a writer of 
society verses much admired by his fair contemporaries, to whose 
charms he paid sentimental compliments in poetry best remembered 
by a parody. In the ‘Rejected Addresses’ there is a clever 
imitation pour rire of the style of “the Hon. W. §.,” called “The 


Beautiful Incendiary,” whom Philander finds asleep and thus apos- 
trophises :— 


‘Sobriety, cease to be sober, 
Cease labour to dig and to delve, 
All hail to this tenth of October, 
One thousand eight hundred and twelve. 
Hah! whom do my peepers remark ? 
Tis Hebe with Jupiter’s jug; ¢ 
Oh no, ’tis the pride of the park, 

Fair Lady Elizabeth Mugg.” 

William Spencer’s admirable translation of Biirger’s ‘ Leonora’ 
was of more value than his society verses, graceful though they 
were, and much esteemed in circles where sentimentality did duty 
for sincerity, and where often a glittering iridescence on the scum 
of things passed for the true gold of wit. 

The Bishop of Jamaica inherited a happy facility of verse- 
writing from his father, but improved taste and higher culture 
gave his pen the power of more serious expression and greater 
earnestness of thought. Some charming fugitive pieces of his 
are to be found in old numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine. I 
never knew any professional reader give Shakespeare with such 
subtilty of feeling and critical sympathy as Aubrey Spencer. 
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His voice had the singular power of falling to the faintest vibra- 
tion of a silver bell, and rising in a crescendo of expression that 
could be absolutely tragic in force. 

While visiting the Spencers they took me to call on the Bishop 
of Exeter at his favourite residence near Torquay. I had seen 
his lordship on former occasions, and knowing his reputation of 
extreme haughtiness of manner, I could appreciate the following 
incident. The Bishop, it seems, was constantly annoyed by the 
intrusion of strangers into his grounds, and he had put up very 
stringent notices forbidding ‘trespassers. One morning he was 
walking along in a meditative mood, when suddenly two ladies 
broke through the shrubs, and stood awkwardly enough con- 
fronting him. They stammered out some excuse, saying they did 
not know they were in private grounds. His lordship made them 
a profound bow, pointed ‘to the printed notice, adding, ‘ But 
perhaps you do not read; however, as you seem to have no 
scruples, pray go on, go along the paths, into the flower garden, 
across the lawn, enter the house, visit the drawing-room, dining- 
room and study, but let me recommend you not to penetrate into 
the bedrooms at this early hour as the housemaids may not have 
done their work.” The intruders must have wished themselves in 
another diocese. 

The generation is passing away that can remember the strong 
spirit of religious partisanship called forth by the writings of 
Bishop Phillpotts on controversial matters, So numerous were 
these fulminating pamphlets that the list is said to occupy sixteen 
pages of the new folio catalogue of the British Museum. One of 
these leaflets was a letter, in 1849, to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, on the Gorham difficulty, in which the militant writer 
“anathematised” his Grace! Some years later Wilberforce, 
then Bishop of Oxford,’ when visiting his brother of Exeter, 
remarked that “it was very interesting to see the taming of the 
old Lion.” He lived to be ninety-one. When in Florence I was 
greatly struck with the resemblance between Bishop Phillpotts 
and the well-known portrait of Pope Julius II., by Raphael—I 
mean the one in the Pitti Palace. Besides a similarity in the 
contour of the face, there was in the English Bishop the same 
expression of innate power, obstinacy and force of will that is 
so finely expressed in the portrait of the Pope, who fiercely held 
his own—till fate betrayed him against the Emperor Maximilian, 
and many another foe. 

From my friend Aubrey Spencer I heard of a curious incident in 
the experience of Bishop Wilberforce, an experience which one 
way and another has fallen to the lot of many, but which remains 
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inexplicable by any known laws of causation. The Bishop of 
Oxford described that he was one day in his study writing letters 
on very dry business details, when suddenly a feeling of acute 
mental agony came over him, and he found himself utterly unable 
to proceed with his writing. Without being able to reason on his 
sensations he felt convinced that some evil had befallen his 
favourite son—a midshipman in the navy. Some weeks afterwards 
the Bishop received intelligence that on this very day his son, 
who was in his ship in the Pacific, had met with a severe accident 
—a hatchway fell on his foot and he nearly bled to death from the 
injury. The Bishop of Jamaica told me that he related the 
circumstance shortly after hearing it to Hallam, the historian. 
When the latter heard the narrative he put his hand to his fore- 
head with considerable emotion, “These things are extra- 
ordinary,” he said ; “a similar circumstance happened to me in my 
last domestic tragedy, but it was even more remarkable, for I 
heard a voice calling to me.” The recollection seemed so full of 
pain that Hallam said no more. 

What a mystery rounds our life, with its “dead yesterday and 
unborn to-morrow!” After all the gains of science we know so 
little of the workings of the unseen soul within us. One is reminded 
of Fitzgerald’s rendering of Omar Khayyan, where he says: 

“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and saint, and heard great argument 
About it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 

And with my own hand wrought to make it grow, 
And this was all the harvest that I reap’d, 

‘I came like water and like wind I go.’ 


Into this universe, and why not knowing 
Nor whence, like water willy-nilly flowing; 
And out of it as wind along the waste, 

I know not whither, willy-nilly blowing.” 


While speaking of the supernatural in this our twilight know- 
ledge of things, lam reminded of a curious story that was told 
me by Sir John Pringle. In the summer of 1863 we were 
spending a few months at Dunkerque. The English Consul at 
the time was Sir John, then Major Pringle. We saw a good deal 
of the family, and one day, during a walk over the dunes, after 
we had been talking of those “ bodings unsanctioned by the will 
which teach us to beware,” Major Pringle related the following 
curious fulfilment of a dream. When a boy of fifteen he dreamt 
that he met with a strange accident—that he had fallen, in fact, 
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into the crater of an active volcano, and was only rescued from his 
perilous position by means of ropes with great difficulty, after 
many hours—it seemed—of durance. 

The dream was so very vivid and circumstantial that it made a 
great impression on the boy’s mind, and he mentioned it to 
several people. Years passed away, when Pringle chanced to bo 
in Sicily, and here he joined a party of young Englishmen in 
making the ascent of Mount Etna. They attempted too close an 
examination of the crater, Pringle lost his footing, and was 
precipitated into a cup-like depression from which it was 
impossible for him to extricate himself. In this terrible predica- 
ment the recollection of his dream flashed upon him. For years 
he had never thought of it, but now the horrible nightmare was 
reproduced in all its fearful realism. After a long and anxious 
delay he was rescued by means of ropes, precisely as he had been in 
his dream. Sir John Pringle was a man of undoubted veracity, and 
though a Scotchman, was not addicted to a belief in second-sight. 

I mentioned the incident to Dr. Robert Chambers, and found 
that he, also, had heard at first-hand this curious story of 
Sir John Pringle’s dream, and its fulfilment. 

Dr. Chambers was in all business matters the most practical of 
men, as his own successful career abundantly proved, yet every- 
thing that was romantic, and everything that touched upon the 
mystery of our being, had a strong fascination for him. I 
remember his expressing much interest in an experience of my 
own in dreaming. The circumstances I told him were as follows. 
When I was seventeen, my family were threatened with a 
severe pecuniary loss, the results of which would have been very 
grave indeed for us if not averted. For two or three months the 
chances hung almost even in the balance. Being young at the 
time I felt the anxiety with all the strength, and perhaps with 
something of the exaggeration of youth. My days seemed 
bereft of hope and sunshine, my forebodings were dark and 
gloomy in the extreme. During the whole stress of this time, 
and I state the simple fact, my dreams were nightly and 
continuously calm, solacing and delightful as I had never known 
them before or since. Again and again in my sleeping fancy I 
was treading some sweet, sun-chequered woodland path, fairer 
than any spot on earth, and I was like the birds, gay and blithe. 
But most frequently I fancied myself seated by the banks of a 
river whose waters lapped against the tremulous sedges, and I was 
happy, quite happy, perpetually weaving my thoughts into prose 
or verse. My songs were lost, as the blue smoke that curls up 
from the cottage roof is lost in the sky above the trees, but I had 
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all the poet’s joy in the making of my songs. Except for these 
fancied wanderings by wood and stream, which are strongly 
retained in my memory, there was nothing very circumstantial in 
my dream-life; and I never asked myself why I was happy. But 
of this I am sure, that I was thereby helped to bear what had to 
be borne. Physiologists may show that this is the simple 
compensating action of the brain, common enough to criminals 
awaiting their execution, and others. Memory does not always 
record our dreams. Anyhow, I find myself for once in agreement 
with an Irishman, he that blessed the man who invented sleep. 

Dr. Robert Chambers. and his family resided for some years in 
London, where their house became the centre of a most agreeable 
circle, including not only the cream of English science and 
literature, but bringing from time to time a delightful and racy 
infusion of Scottish intellect to the gathering. I well re- 
member how our genial host and his guests from the other side 
of the Tweed tossed to and fro some of those wise Scotch 
sayings that have in the kernel such humour and such subtle 
knowledge of human frailty. And then the inimitable telling 
of many of these stories—let him suffer an anathema who dares 
repeat them in the dead level of pure English undefiled. I, for 
one, cannot, for the dialect will not tack itself on my memory. 

Janet Chambers, who, to the grief of all who knew her, died 
early, was living when her father resided in London. She was a 
very interesting and beautiful girl, highly gifted, but with the 
nervous temperament of genius. Her conversation was full of 
enthusiasm, and in consequence, most attractive. She was an 
excellent example of great seriousness and discrimination in the 
acquisition of knowledge. I remember her saying to me that in 
the multitude of books the first necessity in study is the courage 
to abstain from discursive reading. In one of the many pleasant 
letters I received from Dr. Chambers, there occurs the following 
passage :— 

“It is very kind of you to say what you do of my daughter Janet. I 
may remark of her that she manifests great interest in all matters 


pertaining to progress and is really a hard student..... I hope that 
you and she may be hereafter better acquainted.” 


In an earlier letter, after commending the style of a young 
writer in whom he was interested, Dr. Chambers goes on 
to say :— 


“TI must not omit to remark that matter is more important than form 
of writing. I should therefore advise .... to cultivate branches of 
knowledge—subjects—materials—things to write about. Even one solid 
acquirement—how valuable.” 
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Dr. Robert Chambers rarely failed to be present at the annual 
meetings of the British Association, and many a pleasant time in 
my memory is on these occasions connected with his genial 
presence. 

He evinced much interest in a paper that I contributed to the 
chemical section of the Glasgow meeting in 1855. The subject of 
my paper was “The apparent mechanical action accompanying 
electric transfer.” I gave therein details of some curious 
experiments on the subject, which my husband left unfinished, 
and which I carried to a satisfactory issue after his death. Sir 
Roderick Murchison wrote to me as follows :— 


“September 16, 1855. 

“My Drar Mrs. Crossr—It gave me great pleasure to be in any 
way useful in bringing before the Chemical Section your interesting 
and clear explanation of the processes which your lamented husband had 
completed to establish his ingenious and original discovery. I took the 
Paper myself to the Chemical Section, and impressed forcibly on the 
president the propriety of doing every honour to the memory of Mr. 
Crosse ....” 


Lord Playfair at the same time wrote me a kind letter in which 
he said— 


“Your Paper was read to-day to a crowded audience, which evinced much 
interest in it. I supported the views which you had given and expressed 
the opinion that the experiment was conclusive, paying you a deserved 
compliment for continuing the enquiries left uncompleted by your husband. 
Professor Miller followed and expressed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the experiment, and Mr. Gassiot passed a high — on your husband 
and his labours, and admitted fully your experiment . 


The matter is too purely technical to dwell upon in this place, 
but the testimony of these scientific men was very important, 
because the year previously, when Mr. Crosse brought the 
subject before the Liverpool meeting, his views had met with 
opposition. This feeling finds expression in a letter from Mr. 
Hopkins, the mathematician, who, on reading the reports of the 
Glasgow meeting, wrote to me as follows :— 


“T gave up my visit to the British Association this year (1855) very 
reluctantly. .... You will perhaps recollect I heard Mr. Crosse explain 
his experiment with characteristic clearness last year. I considered then 
that something was wanting to the complete demonstration of his views 
and I am truly glad to learn that that something has been supplied.” 


Mr. Crosse’s contention as to the peculiar power of nascent 
gases liberated under electric action has surely the possibility of 
practical issues? Our present knowledge we are told, specially 
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directs investigation into the hypothesis of the mechanical basis of 
chemical energy. 

The name of Mr. Hopkins is associated in my mind with much 
pleasant hospitality at Cambridge, and the opportunity then 
afforded me of making the acquaintance of several interesting 
people—Professor Adams, the astronomer, amongst others. He 
was a bright, cheery little man, ready to give himself any amount 
of trouble to help a friend. A guest of Mrs. Hopkins’s expressed, 
in the vague, general kind of way that ladies have of saying 
things, a desire to gain some information on a subject that 
interested her; the next morning the distinguished astronomer 
arrived laden with ponderous volumes—the references all care- 
fully indicated. Professor Adams had a slight peculiarity in 
his speech—he seemed to put the letter N after an 8. He 
was describing the departure of the Princess Royal after her 
marriage, when he caused untimely risibility by saying that “ the 
Princess was snobbing all the way to the railway station.” He 
meant, of course, sobbing. There was a general expectation in 
Cambridge circles that Professor Adams would add further 
discoveries to the splendid work of calculation which led to the 
finding of the planet Neptune, but his own early fame was the 
serious rival of all his later achievements in astronomy. I 
remember his telling me that for a long time he had been 
working at the moon, but I am not aware that he added much to 
the knowledge of our satellite. He once wrote me a humorous 
letter about the moon’s ill-behaviour to him, referring to a 
fortunate evening for observatory work, when he had been our 
cicerone along the stellar pathway of the heavens. 

There are many men now living who retain a vivid and kindly 
recollection, and who delight to talk of their famous mathematical 
tutor, Mr. Hopkins of Cambridge. Mr. Spence told me that 
Mr. Hopkins had been a farmer in Suffolk till he was nearly 
thirty years of age, when taking up with mathematics he made an 
eminently successful career, both professionally, and with respect 
to original discovery. Certain problems in geology—such as the 
motions of glaciers, the cleavage in rocks, the porosity of metals, 
and the question of the thickness of the earth’s crust—a question 
he approached by calculations on the amount of processional 
motions, were all brought by him within the test of mathematics. 
Notwithstanding the abstract nature of his studies, Mr. Hopkins 
was a charming companion, even to the uninformed. He was 
gifted with a large share of intellectual sympathy. Except for 
physiology, a branch of knowledge which he held in distaste, he 
was ready and able to talk on every subject that cropped up in the 
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discursiveness of general conversation. Someone has said a 
mathematician is a man who walks backwards and forwards in 
a dry ditch. This could in no way be said of him. Mr. Hopkins 
had a fund of anecdote, always genial anecdote; if a great name 
was mentioned you were sure to hear something good of that man ; 
it was not his habit to belittle any one. I recollect he once made 
a severe remark on a portrait of Whewell, where the Master of 
Trinity is represented standing at his full height, an imposing 
presence—with his hand on a bust of Newton, whom he appeared 
to be patronising ! . 

Speaking of Whewell I heard at the time, but not from my 
host, the following characteristic story. On the occasion of some 
dinner-party in Cambridge, it chanced that the order of precedence 
had not been well maintained, and the Master of Trinity found 
that his wife was about to be taken down by a gentleman whose 
University standing did not qualify him for the honour. 
“Impossible,” said the Master interposing, “I will take Mrs. 
Whewell into dinner myself ;” and he straightway led off his wife 
in the proper order of their going. 

One of Mr. Hopkins’s favourite pupils was Mr. Fawcett. He 
could never speak without emotion of the terrible accident that 
deprived his young friend of sight. Mr. Hopkins told me that for 
a fortnight Fawcett utterly succumbed to the deepest depression, 
as if he had no further hold on life. But at the end of that time 
he is said to have roused himself by a supreme effort of will, 
resolving to carry through in all respects the career he had 
marked out for himself. Fawcett has left the world a rare ex- 
ample of cheerfulness under one of the heaviest afflictions that can 
befall a scholar. There is a compensation in things, for him 
especially who has “a mind not to be changed by place or time.”’ 
How many others whom the fates have spared, and to whom 
fortune has denied nothing, yet with a morbid capacity for 
suffering talk of— 











——“ This strange disease of modern life 
With its sick hurry, its divided aims.” 







Those who have heard Mr. Fawcett’s eager conversations, and 
marked his ready grasp of every note in the gamut of his 
neighbour’s talk, would, I think, receive the conviction that he, 
at all events, blind though he was, found health and happiness in 
his life. 

My note-book reminds me of many agreeable evenings at Mr. 
Serjeant and Mrs. Kinglake’s, and at two or three other houses, 
where the guests were almost exclusively members of the Bar, 
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and their families when they had any family. Not a few of the 
more distinguished lawyers of that day, like high-church curates, 
adopted what Punch’s mother of many daughters called “ the sad 
heresy of celibacy.” 

I have remarked that the conversation in legal circles is 
generally very personal and very amusing. Some one has said 
that the most ill-natured gossip is only an inverse love of our 
fellow-creatures. But ill-nature would be always out of court, 
and rightly so; the hardest things as a rule that lawyers say of 
one another is in that light sword-play of wit, which shows up 
the foibles of an antagonist. 

Sir William Grove, author of the ‘ Correlation of the Physical 
Forces, was almost the solitary instance of an eminent scientific 
man and a successful lawyer in one and the same person.. On one 
occasion when Bovil and Grove were in opposition about some 
chemical patent case, Lord Westbury observed that Bovil was at a 
disadvantage, for with Grove science was his normal state. When 
the hearing of the case was deferred, Lord Westbury said to Bovil, 
“T wonder you like to go about for three weeks in a state of 
scientific cram.” Samuel Warren’s harmless vanity, and his 
eccentricities were a perennial source of amusement in those days. 
When he was appointed as one of the Masters of Lunacy in 1859, 
Lady Arthur Russell is reported to have said that “he would sit 
on his own case.” 

It will be remembered that when the late Prince Consort 
wished to restrain the publication of certain letters which had 
been got hold of, he applied to the Court of Chancery. Samuel 
Warren, who had the conducting of the case, began a string of 
fulsome compliments to His Royal Highness for condescending 
to use the ordinary terms, such as “your petitioner humbly 
prayeth,” etc. He was going on in this ridiculous strain, when 
Lord Westbury, then Sir Richard Bethell, whispered to him, 
“ Warren, don’t make such an infernal ass of yourself.” The most 
amusing thing was, that Warren himself frequently repeated the 
story. But sometimes the humour was due to Warren’s own wit. 
A friend of his, a man of great distinction, had the habit of 
perpetually grumbling about everything that happened to him ; 
he was one of those unfortunate people who have never been 
thoroughly warmed through with good-humour. One day he had 
been harping on the usual theme, complaining of his lot in life, 
when Warren broke in with the remark, “ Well, I feel for you, 
you have a charming wife, nice children, a good and increasing 
income, and you have a European reputation, but you are not 
Emperor of Morocco, and naturally you feel aggrieved.” Mr. 
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Warren was an instance of a man of great literary power, if not 
genius, who could at times say exquisitely witty things, but who 
never understood the art of conversation. Mr. Richard West- 
macott, on the contrary, whom I frequently met at the Kinglakes’ 
in Eaton Square, was one of the best examples I know of a man 
who had cultivated the art of talking well. He was a great 
favourite in society, and was full of anecdote, but rather deficient 
in a sense of humour. He remarked to me one day when we were 
discussing sculpture, that it is a mistake to represent wings on the 
human figure, for the anatomy of the body does not provide for 
the musculation of wings. Whereupon I quoted some absurd 
lines from ‘The Paradise of Birds,’ which I think run thus :— 


“Man that is born of a woman, 
Man, her un-web-footed drake, 
Featherless, beakless, and human, 
Is what he is by mistake. 
For they say that a sleep fell on Nature, 
In the midst of the making of things, 
And she left him a two-legged creature, 
But wanting in wings.” 


My ‘harmless little pleasantry elicited no smile, and to escape 
from the imputation of frivolity I plunged at once into that grave 
question of whether or not the Reformation was responsible for 
the decadence of Art. Mr. Westmacott replied that though the 
sixteenth century gives a date to false style and corruption 
of taste, we may look to other contributory causes besides 
the Reformation. He pointed out that Torregiano’s work in 
Henry VII.’s chapel is conspicuous for the introduction of acces- 
sories of classical origin that do not harmonise with the old simple 
character of medizval design. Mr. Westmacott’s conversation on 
this occasion and, indeed, on every other when I had the pleasure 
of meeting him, was full of information and direction; for he 
showed one how to approach subjects of inquiry. Another useful 
lesson to be learnt is what to do with your facts when you have 
got possession of them. Ata party at Mrs. Barlow’s long ago, I 
remember Mr. William Longman saying to me, “If you will allow 
me, I will introduce to you Sir Emerson Tennant ;” adding, “ he 
has the best tabulated mind of any man in London. If he is told 
anything of permanent interest he at once places it duly labelled 
in the proper pigeon-hole of his memory.” I never forgot this 
useful hint ; it is not so difficult after all to induce a sense of order 
in the habit of memory. 

But to return to the causes of the decadence of Art. I ventured 
to quote to Mr. Westmacott Victor Hugo’s remark that “ printing 
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had killed architecture.” The latter points out that “architec- 
ture was the great book of humanity. The born poet became an 
architect, and epics took the form of cathedrals. But printing,” 
Hugo says, “made human thought more imperishable and more 
volatile; no longer confined to time and place, it spreads itself 
over all space, binding the past with the present.” Notwith- 
standing what the Frenchman says, man remains the builder, and 
each age is characterised by his material work. The lake- 
dwellings, the earthworks, the fortress-castles, and the Gothic 
sanctuaries have each had their time, and this is the age of 
bridges. We span sea and land to make ways for passing to and 
fro to the uttermost ends of the earth, for the law of change, 
at least economic change, has received an acceleration of force. 

I asked the question, I remember, without any intention of 
provoking so amiable a man as Mr. Fergusson, but I did provoke 
him a little by asking him why he had not given any account of 
the fortress-churches of Transylvania in his ‘ History of Archi- 
tecture.’ He replied that he had always intended to include these 
border churches in his book, but he failed to get the details and 
illustrations that were needful. I had recently returned from that 
“odd corner of Europe,” and Mr. Fergusson was interested in 
what I was enabled to tell him of these buildings, which, erected 
by the Saxon immigrants of the twelfth and succeeding century, 
were at once a church, a granary, a place of refuge, and a fortress ; 
the latter very necessary at a time when all this land was harried 
by the Turks. Mr. Boner* gives the most complete accounts we 
have of these strongholds, both as regards their past history and 
present condition, but the earlier work of Mr. Paget on Hungarian 
travel was the first to direct attention to the distinctive character 
of these Transylvanian churches. It is remarkable that a man 
who published his book as long ago as 1839, and whose travels 
actually took place four years earlier, should have died only a few 
months since. Mr. Paget went to Hungary merely for the pleasure 
of travel—the writing of his book, now a standard work, was an 
after-thought—but the place and the people threw their glamour 
over him. He married a sister of the great patriot Baron 
Wesselényi, bought a property near Thorda in Transylvania, and 
resided all his long life in the country of his adoption. I had the 
pleasure of making Mr. Paget’s acquaintance when I was at 
Budapest in 1876. I was glad of the opportunity of thanking 
him for his hospitality to my eldest son when he was taking a 
riding tour in Transylvania the year before. Mr. Paget had all 


* «Transylvania: its Products and its People.’ 
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the appearance of a thorough-going Englishman—a country 
gentleman of the best type, who, belonging to an older genera- 
tion, might to all appearance never have travelled further than 
Paris and down the Rhine. Asa matter of fact Mr. Paget had 
gone through most exciting experiences; he had completely 
identified himself with the interests of Hungary, sympathising 
most warmly with the revolution of 1848. We all know how the 
patriotic struggle ended for the brave Hungarians, overborne at 
length by the united forces of Austria and Russia. The sequel to 
the War of Independence is the blackest record in the history of 
our century—the Austrians revenged themselves with a savage 
brutality that knew no counter-sign of mercy. Amongst my 
Hungarian friends I have, or rather I had, many who had been 
actors in that terrible drama. ‘Time, for very pity’s sake, helps 
to make history, in a sense, impersonal, but it brings a lump in 
one’s throat to hear the living story from living lips that have 
paled at the near presence of an ignoble death. I was present at 
a supper-party at Budapest, where five of the most distinguished 
guests then present had been condemned to death in 1849; they 
had escaped, some by flight or romantic accident, others had 
been pardoned by an act of clemency, that was expediency writ in 
cypher. 

Mr. Paget brought his wife to England, remaining here during 
the acute stage of the political troubles in Hungary, but his 
property there suffered severely, and for many years he was an 
object of suspicion to the Austrians. The officials in Vienna 
actually sent over to England to find out, if possible, something 
against Mr. Paget, or his forbears, with the result that they 
made some ludicrous mistakes. The Englishman, nothing 
daunted, returned to Hungary; it was a sad time, but human 
affairs shake down somehow, and the necessary routine of life is in 
itself a peacemaker. When Mr. Paget left he had walled up his 
valuable cellar of wine, the produce of extensive vineyards. The 
mason betrayed his secret, and the Russians drank or wasted all 
his wines. Other property, however, was preserved to him by the 
loyalty of a neighbour. Mr. Paget made a remark that I thought 
very significant after his wide experience of life; he said, “ there 
is more good than evil in the worst of men.” 

When I was at Budapest I met General Gorgey on one occasion 
at dinner; he was nota person who inspired any instinctive 
sympathy. He bore the mark of an ugly sabre cut on his fore- 
head—there were men then living who did not scruple to say they 
wished the blow had gone deeper ere the evil day when he sur- 
rendered the Hungarian Army to the Russians at Vilagos in 1849. 
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About the same time we made the acquaintance of Vambéry, 
whose writings and personality are well known in England. He 
speaks our language with a volubility only possible from the lips 
of a Hungarian. He literally poured forth torrents of instructive 
information during a morning call, but I am ashamed to say that 
my only tangible recollection of this historico-political discourse 
was a remark on the growing importance of Budapest as a centre 
in the future of commerce. Late events have justified Mr. Vam- 
béry’s forecast. This year the great work of removing the iron 
gates of the Danube has been commenced, and it is only a question 
of time, when the Hungarian capital will really become “ wn port 
de mer,” as her politicians have always said it would be. 

The Magyar language unfortunately fixes a great gulf between 
their literature and the rest of Europe. But their popular 
novelist Jokai is familiar to us through German and English 
translations. When in Hungary I heard complaints from his 
Magyar critics, that he had ceased to be national, having fallen 
under the influence of the French school. Baron Edtvés, who was 
minister of “Cultus and Education” in the first independent 
Hungarian ministry of 1848, and again held the same portfolio 
under Andrassy in 1867, wrote a novel, which in its English 
translation bears the title of ‘Ths Village Notary.’ The plot is 
full of thrilling interest ; it holds you in its grip, and stamps on 
the mind an indelible picture of what Hungary was before the 
revolution. It is more than a novel, it is a chapter of history of 
very remarkable significance, before the old order of things was 
changed, giving place to new. 

The roll-call of Hungarian worthies may not bring many familiar 
names to this generation, but in my girlhood Széchenyi, Batthy- 
anyi, Wesselényi, Kossuth, and Petoefi—the brilliant young poet, 
whose fate remains a mystery to this day—were heroes to the 
lovers of freedom and progress. One name greater than them all 
is that of Déak, whose statesmanlike policy of conciliation has 
restored prosperity to a disunited empire. I remember hearing 
Sir John Bowring speak of Déak as the “leader and the peace- 
giver to the Magyarland,” adding that “ he stood the first among 
men who out of elements apparently irreconcilable have produced 
a fusion of thought and feeling, and a sincere co-operation for the 
sake of national regeneration.” Sir John Bowring, with his 
knowledge of the Magyar tongue, and his wide experience of 
Eastern Europe, was a man well qualified to give expression to 
the universal feeling and opinions regarding the great statesman. 

The following rather amusing story will help to show how 
Francis Déak was beloved and respected by his countrymen of all 
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grades. The story was related to me by Baroness Rachel Bauffy 
when I was last in Hungary. 

In the year 1867 a band of robbers surprised a country 
gentleman’s house by night. They were in considerable force, 
and no resistance was possible. They requisitioned stores of all 
kinds, and being well armed, there was very little parleying over 
the money they thought proper “to borrow.” The “ Poor Lads,” 
as they were styled professionally, were so unsophisticated in 
those days, that they have been known to return money so 
borrowed to the needy, and the widowed, after the manner of our 
own Robin Hood. On this occasion, the captain and some of his 
men went the round of the rooms, collecting all the valuables of a 
portable nature. Among others, they entered the guest-chamber, 
which had for its occupant the great patriot Francis Déak. The 
robber chief quickly possessed himself of a very handsome gold 
watch and chain which was lying on the table. The statesman 
was equal to the situation ; he told the robber at once who he was, 

adding that he hoped they would not take his watch, as it had 
been given him by a dear friend, now no more. The appeal was 
successful, the chief immediately handed back the watch, apologising 
very much “ for breaking the repose of honoured Francis Déak, 
whom they held in great respect,” adding, “that the nature of 
their occupation obliged them to make use of the hours of the 
night for their work.” The robber captain, availing himself of 
this rare chance of interviewing the patriot, now seated him- 
self by Déak’s bedside, and they had a long chat over political 
affairs. When at length the intruder took his leave, it was with 
many expressions of respect; the sincerity of the feeling was ex- 
pressed by the restoration to the master of the house of a con- 
siderable portion of the plunder they had taken when unaware 
that the roof covered so honoured a guest. 

When political and administrative affairs became more settled 
in Hungary, many of these robber chiefs were turned into. 
magistrates, with government pay, and very useful men they 
have generally proved themselves. 

After my return from one of our several visits to Hungary, I 
remember meeting Professor Ansted, a man of much available 
information. It was at adinner-party at the Percys’, and we had 
an interesting talk about the Danube country, which he too had 
recently visited. It is curious to think of that Miocene period, 
when the pent-up waters of the great river formed a vast inland 
sea, with a fringe of active volcanoes vomiting forth trachytic 
and basaltic lava. 

What a fascination there is in the study of geology! It is a 
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travelling companion that has the power of interesting one at 
every step of the way. It was my good fortune many years since 
to make a tour through a part of Germany and Switzerland with 
our friends Sir Andrew and Lady Ramsay. The distinguished 
geologist was then Professor Ramsay, and had not yet given to 
the world his theory of glacial action in causing the formation of 
lake basins. All glacial phenomena, wherever found, or wherever 
suspected, was a matter of the highest interest to him. His wife 
once laughingly told him that she thought he would better 
appreciate her if she had a few ice-scratchings on her face. 

I remember Robert Chambers remarking that Ramsay was an 
instance of the good resulting from the British Association 
meetings. It was in 1840, at the Glasgow meeting, that 
young Ramsay, then about to enter on a commercial career, 
chanced to exhibit a map and model he had made of the island 
of Arran, and this so attracted Murchison and other scientific 
men then present, that he was invited to take up geology 
professionally. As we know, events justified his yielding to 
the strong bent of his inclinations, for he brought to his new 
career that capacity for hard work which alone makes genius 
successful. On the death of Sir Roderick Murchison, in 1872, 
Ramsay was appointed to succeed him as Director-General of 
the Geological Survey. 

The little tour I remember so well was made in company with 
the Ramsays in 1860. There was a pleasant sojourn of a week or 
two at Baden Weiler, in the Black Forest. A glorious morning 
spent in making the ascent of the Hoch Blauen comes before me 
most vividly as I write. It is a mountain humble enough when 
reckoned amongst the great ones of the Alps, but it is well-placed 
for commanding a fine view of the plain between the Vosges and 
the Black Forest, and one could imagine that in former times a 
great lake occupied the level which is now intersected by the 
silver thread of the Rhine. The man of science, with his gift of 
words, brought the changes of the past before his companions in 
a way that made one think a geologist must have a sixth sense. 
This reminds me of an incident Dr. Percy once mentioned to me. 
On one occasion he went to Winchelsea with Sir Roderick 
Murchison, who had never been in the neighbourhood before. 
“ But,” said Dr. Percy, “such was Murchison’s power as a 
geological surveyor, that his knowledge had almost the appear- 
ance of intuition. He took advantage of a small eminence which 
afforded an extensive view, and then described the strata and the 
geological changes, as if it was all written out before him on an 
open scroll,” 
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Sir Andrew Ramsay was something more than a geologist; he 
was not only well-read in history, but he was a man who felt 
history, recognising the abiding Nemesis that awaits the wrong- 
doers among nations. I recollect standing with him and other 
friends on the terrace of Heidelberg Castle, when he gave utter- 
ance to a fine burst of indignation against the French of the time 
of Tilly and Turenne, who brought slaughter, fire, and desolation, 
not only to the good old town of Heidelberg, but to the whole 
length and breadth of the Palatinate. When time the avenger 
brought the Franco-Prussian war to its final and tremendous 
issue, I thought of Sir Andrew Ramsay’s prophetic words spoken 
just ten years before. They were words which made the deepest 
impression upon me at the time. 

Sir Archibald Geikie* mentions Keats as one of Ramsay’s 
favourite poets. But if quotation and frequent reference to other 
writers may show both knowledge and liking, then had the author 
of ‘Endymion’ many rivals. Ramsay had Chaucer at his com- 
mand, and he felt an immense interest in the ‘ Niebelungenlied,’ 
showing that in sympathy he could go back to the literature of a 
distinctly past age, as easily as he could recreate in theory a 
remote geologic period. Sir Andrew, like Davy, Faraday, and 
many other men of science, was a reader of novels, and what was 
rather curious he would re-peruse old favourites; but I once 
found him very enthusiastic over a new-comer—Hardy’s first novel, 
‘Under the Greenwood Tree.’ 

On one occasion when dining at the Ramsays’, I was the first 
to arrive, but immediately afterwards came in Mr. Fergusson 
looking radiant. The old bachelor, rubbing his hands “in 
invisible soap and in imperceptible water,” told us gleefully that 
he had met with a book that delighted him. “Could we guess 
what it was?” Our thoughts naturally reverted to some new 
work corroborating possibly his views on ‘Tree and Serpent 
Worship,’ or clearing up difficulties in defining the ‘ Ancient 
Topography’ of Jerusalem; but nothing of the kind. “Name 
the book which has pleased you so much?” we all exclaimed in 
chorus. ‘ ‘ Helen's Babies,” he replied quite gravely; “I have 
read it twice within a week.” It may be remembered that this 
amusing little volume was the story of a young bachelor’s 
experience when left in charge of his sister’s children. Let us 
draw an inference. As long as human nature is what it is, not 
all the competitive examinations in the world, together with the 


* Obituary notice of Sir A. C. Ramsay, in the ‘ Quarterly Journal of 
the Geological Society,’ May, 1892. 
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depressing influence of “superior people,” can utterly extinguish 
amongst us the innate love of idle tales and romances, which dates 
from the time when ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ was first held as 
common property amongst the Aryan races. 

To return to our dinner-party, where all went merry as a 
marriage bell, though eight different nationalities were repre- 
sented. Our host was himself a capital talker. Dean Stanley 
once remarked of a friend that “he was an upright and a 
downright man.” The same words might have been fitly applied 
to Sir Andrew Ramsay ; he often gave his opinion with unqualified 
force and vivacity, and men were sometimes reminded of the 
saying that those who play at bowls mustn’t mind rubs. What 
would society be worth if we were all in a state of perpetual 
agreement? If the Millennium follows as a consequent on Home 
Rule, may not the typical Irishman feel his life to be stale, flat, 
and unprofitable? But it is needless to meet troubles half way. 
I am reminded of a quaint old French verse, which done into 
English says— 


“Some of your griefs you have cured, 
And the sharpest you still have survived; 
But what torments of pain you endured 
From evils, that never arrived! ” 


The fact is, the boredom of the Millennium is scarcely within 
sight, indeed a shrewd Yankee once remarked, “ Talk of the time 
when the lion shall lie down with the lamb, I guess when that 
time comes the lamb will be inside the lion.” 

From Sir Andrew Ramsay I gathered several anecdotes about 
Babbage. It chanced, some years since, that one day when 
Ramsay was walking leisurely along Piccadilly, that he met De 
Fitton the well-known geologist. ‘Where are you going?” said 
the latter. “Iam going to the Atheneum to dine.” “ By your- 
self?” “Yes.” “Then come with me,” said Fitton, “I want 
to see Babbage, and we wili get him to dine with us.” They 
called on Babbage and found the philosopher and his calculating 
machine together. Sir Andrew then went on to describe that 
Babbage gave them a learned disquisition on his machine, 
explaining by the aid of numbers and certain curious laws of 
variation belonging thereto his theory of the miracles. ‘ We 
could hardly get him away from his subject,” said Ramsay, “ but 
he agreed to dine with us, and on our way down to the Atheneum 
we met William Brown the botanist; he said that he too would 
join us, making a party of four. The conversation at dinner was 
very original and amusing; afterwards we sat down to whist and 
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played on till long after midnight. Babbage was a first-rate 
player.” 

From Sir Andrew I heard the story, which I believe has been 
told elsewhere, of Whewell, Peacock, and Babbage walking 
together across the quadrangle of Trinity, when Peacock ob- 
served, “ Will, I think we can boast that we are the three 
ugliest fellows in the University.” ‘Speak for yourself, Mr. 
Peacock,” retorted Whewell in evident annoyance, and turning 
round, left his friends to the consideration of “ how in minutiz 
the character peeps out.” 

Babbage was a plain man, I must allow, the plainest of the 
three, I think, but he wore well; in the quarter of a century that 
I knew him he had scarcely altered at all. Early in the sixties 
Miss Kinglake and I went one evening to take tea with Mr. 
Babbage. He had promised to show us some interesting papers 
respecting Lady Lovelace’s mathematical studies, and by arrange- 
ment there were no other guests. Mr. Babbage’s house in Dorset 
Street, Manchester Square, was the same that had long been 
occupied by Dr. Wollaston. It was large and rambling for a 
London house, having several spacious sitting-rooms, all of which, 
with the exception of the drawing-room, were crammed with 
books, papers, and apparatus in apparent confusion, but the 
philosopher knew where to put his hand on everything. He 
received us in his unused drawing-room, which looked dreary in 
the extreme; the furniture had the stiff primness of age and 
pretension without a trace of homely use and custom. No one 
could have turned the cat out of the most comfortable chair as 
Chaucer’s monk did, for no such chair was ever there. The place 
was dimly lighted by four candles, the grate yawned black and 
fireless, for it was not yet winter. Coleridge said he did not 
believe in ghosts, he had seen too many. But no bold sense of 
scepticism relieved me from the creepy feeling of that hour; 
every chair had its ghost, and I fancied thin, disembodied forms 
crowding in at the further end of the room. Was it a trick that 
the glass gave back a reflection, that was not myself, though I 
alone stood in front? I am inclined to think that that be- 
wildering and hateful function known as “a spring cleaning” 
might have rectified the false impressions of the ghostly mirror ; 
but this was an after-thought. 

I do not remember in my whole life a more curious and 
noteworthy evening than the one I am now describing. Mr. 
Babbage had reached his anecdotage, was in the mood to be 
communicative, and my friend Miss Kinglake, claiming the 
privilege of age, asked without reserve such questions as induced 
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our host to be autobiographical. He told us that not only had 
he crippled his private fortune by his devotion to his calculating 
machine, but that for this idol of his brain he had given up all the 
pleasures and comforts of domestic life. He married early, but 
his wife died while he was a young man. With an amount of 
feeling that I had never associated with a philosopher who wore 
the armour of cynicism, he pathetically lamented the dreary 
isolation of his lot, “for of course,” said he, “fond as I am of 
domestic life, I should have married again if it had not been for 
my machine.” 

Mr. Babbage was always reticent about his early life, so much 
so that an impression got about that he was of humble birth. 
This was not the case. He was born in 1792 at Totnes, in a 
good old mansion in the town; twenty years ago it was known 
as “The Castle Inn,” and perhaps is still so called. His father, 
a well-to-do banker, was nicknamed by his townsfolk “Old Five 
per cents.,” he talked so constantly about money matters. The 
eminent mathematician’s mother lived to a great age, and I have 
heard from those who remembered earlier times, that she was 
occasionally to be seen at the brilliant receptions Babbage used 
to give in the forties, in this same dreary, ghost-haunted room 
where we then sat, with its faded hangings and tarnished gilding. 
In the old days it was the son’s greatest pleasure to bring up his 
most distinguished guests to be introduced to his mother, the 
homely old lady seated on the stiff-backed sofa, the place of 
honour. 

He spoke of his mother on this memorable evening, repeating 
to us her reply when it became a question whether he should 
make further outlay respecting the machine, which had already 
cost his private purse £20,000. The old lady said with a large- 
mindedness rare in our thrifty sex, “My dear son, you have a 
great object in view worthy of your ambition; my advice is, 
pursue it, even if it should oblige you to live on bread and 
cheese.” Babbage mentions the fact, I believe, in his ‘ Passages 
in the Life of a Philosopher.’ I well remember Sir Andrew 
Ramsay praising this book very highly, as being an autobiography 
of permanent interest, adding that the world often owes more to 
the impetus given to progress by a man’s mind than to his 
completed work. This was said of course in reference to the 
calculating machine, which seems to me to have been the bane of 
his life. I speak as a non-mathematician, and am therefore 
unworthy to speak ; but with Babbage’s great powers and practical 
capacity, his country would gladly have associated his name with 
something other than a magnificent failure. His conversation on 
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the evening in question made me aware how deeply the dis- 
appointment about his work had bitten into the very core of his 
spirit. His grievance was against government and their advisers 
for not advancing funds for the completion of the machine. His 
grievance was ever present; even the subject of Lady Lovelace, 
his friend and pupil in science, was not touched upon without 
reference to an angry dispute with Wheatstone and other of 
Lady Lovelace’s friends, who objected to his making a publication 
of hers a medium for his own griefs. He told us the whole 
story, but the conviction remained with me that Mr. Babbage 
was in the wrong. I do not think that it was on this matter that 
they disagreed, but it was pretty generally known that Babbage 
and Murchison were never very tolerant of one another. I could 
not have said to Babbage what I once said with perfect truth to 
Faraday. I was paying Mrs. Faraday an afternoon visit in their 
apartment in the Royal Institution, when the Philosopher coming 
in, greeted me in his vivacious, cheery way, seeming in more than 
his usual good health and spirits. “1 see, Dr. Faraday, your 
friends were right in saying you were looking remarkably well.” 
“My friends say so, but what do my enemies say, Mrs. Crosse? ” 
“Enemies! you have none,” was my instant rejoinder. “Ah, 
well, we won't talk of them, at all events,” he replied with a 
genial smile, giving me at the same time a little playful tap on 
the shoulder. Never was the serenity of any man’s inner life 
more truly expressed than in Faraday’s thoughtful and ever 
kindly face. 

Happy are those persons whose spiritual convictions are of a 
kind that: keep them aloof from all religious or anti-religious 
controversies. This aloofness was Faraday’s attitude towards the 
materialism of a school of scientists on the one hand, and on 
the other the vexed questions of belief raised by Pusey, 
Jowett, Maurice, Kingsley and Colenso. The peculiarity of the 
movement among the theologians was that heterodoxy, if it be 
heterodoxy, emanated from within the church. Orthodoxy in the 
old sense was placed for a time on a par with the fourth 
dimension. “To cry after ‘dogmatic authority’ is to cry for the 
light of a candle when the sun is shining,” wrote Tulloch, 
in referring to the period. Robertson, in his own spiritually- 
minded way, had recognised the fact that the law of progress 
demanded “expansion,” though not “displacement,” in religion 
as well as in everything else. 

In old-fashioned language, one might say, it was a time when 
there were great part takings among folks. I saw an instance 
of this during the British Association meeting at Bath in 1864. 
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The President Sir Charles Lyell’s inaugural address was given, 
for the sake of space, in the Bath Theatre. When my friend, 
Miss Hall, and I arrived there, we found to our dismay that every 
place was taken. I managed to have a pencilled note conveyed to 
Sir Roderick Murchison, and through his kind aid we were 
admitted, together with some half-a-dozen other ladies, to the 
stage, where we found ourselves in proximity with the whole 
conclave of philosophers. Our chairs were placed sideways under 
the right wing of the stage, affording us an excellent view of the 
proceedings. Before the work of the evening commenced there 
was @ murmur of audible conversation. Those who perhaps 
had not met for years were brought this evening face to face 
from the uttermost ends of the earth. There was Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, of cuneiform celebrity, one of the handsomest of 
the philosophers, and old Sir John Richardson, the Arctic 
voyager—a vegetarian ever since he had been compelled to 
eat human flesh—greeting each other. Lord Milton, recently 
returned from the Rocky Mountains, and Dr. Livingstone, shared 
between them Sir Roderick Murchison’s attentions. Never before 
had such a brilliant group of actors in the world-drama been seen 
collected together on the boards of a provincial theatre—albeit 
the town was a fashionable resort in the time of the Romans. 
The climax of excitement occurred when Bishop Colenso took his 
seat on the committee benches. He was immediately recognised 
and warmly cheered by a number of persons in the body of the 
house; this manifestation was immediately replied to by a 
perfect storm of hissing and hooting. Neither party were 
content to let their opponents have the last word, and for ten 
minutes or more the unseemly tumult continued—a tumult 
entirely exceptional in the calm domain of science. 

How infinitely small, however, appeared the quarrels—the 
struggle and the triumphs of our little day—when we came to 
consider the great age of the world—the millions of years required 
in the formation of the strata beneath our feet! This was the 
subject of Sir Charles Lyell’s address. On behalf of geology he 
asked for time, more time; he asked for the grant of thousands 
of centuries, in order to explain what is called the modern period. 
To illustrate his meaning, Sir Charles told the story of the Irish 
orator who contributed very parsimoniously to a public charity, 
and when expostulated with by a friend, readily doubled or 
trebled the amount. He excused himself for his seeming want of 
generosity by saying that his early life had been such a struggle 
with scanty means, that it took a long while to get the chill of 
poverty out of his bones. Lyell went on to say that we of this 
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generation must get the chill out of our bones, when asked to 
make a lavish expenditure of time for geological changes—such 
changes, for instance, as the “ Malvern Straits ”—meaning thereby 
a channel of the sea which once separated Wales from England. 
To sum up, for our time and space is not geologic, the address 
was most interesting and admirably delivered; the speaker had 
no occasion to interrupt himself, and so all went smoothly. Sir 
Charles Lyell was not a good lecturer; he never could find the 
right diagram, and by the time his hand, after many perturbations, 
rested where it should, he had generally lost his place in the 
manuscript notes on the lecture-table. 

The morning after the opening of the meeting, on Thursday, 
September 15th, the sections began work, and a flutter of philo- 
sophy pervaded the whole place. Like many others, we went to 
the geographical section to hear what Murchison had to tell us 
in his presidential address, of the recent gains made to our know- 
ledge by the travels of Vambéry, Barth, Burton, Speke, Grant 
and Livingstone. 

There were many notabilities on the platform, amongst them Sir 
Richard, then Captain Burton. A year or two before I had spent 
a morning in the company of himself and his wife, when a small 
party went to look over the curiosities and treasures belonging to 
a friend, the morning ending in a luncheon. I thought Sir 
Richard Burton’s face singularly un-English—he gave me the 
impression of a Spaniard with a strain of the Arab in him. His 
conversation, if free from any excess of reticence, was very 
entertaining, but I found myself thinking of the line, “I do not 
like thee, Doctor Fell.” 

Burton was not expected to say anything on this first day of 
the meeting, because the next morning was expressly set aside 
for a discussion between himself and Captain Speke, on certain 
matters in dispute between them respecting the sources of the 
Nile. It was an open secret that the travellers had no very 
friendly feeling towards one another. They had been companions 
on their first exploration in Equatorial Africa, but two years 
later Speke revisited the Lake Victoria Nyanza with Captain 
Grant. 

Speke was six years younger than Burton, and in appearance the 
difference was even greater, for Captain Speke, a fair man of 
medium height and slight build, with a genial expression, barely 
looked his thirty-seven years. These two distinguished men, who 
were expected to engage the morrow morn in a passage of arms in 
the presence of their peers, were seated apart on the platform, 
and, as far as I can report, no one saw any mutual greeting. 
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On Friday the 16th, knowing the rush there would be for 
places, we took care to be in the section room in good time. The 
members flocked in, but strange to say the platform remained 
vacant. No one appeared, even when the hour for business had 
struck. Time went on, two or three official secretaries slowly 
took their places, whispering together. There were signs of 
impatience in the waiting crowd; but this was quickly subdued 
by a growing sense that all was not well. No one knew, but 
something surely must have happened! At length the committee 
came in slowly and mournfully, and Sir Roderick Murchison, 
with much feeling, announced from the chair the terrible news 
that Captain Speke had been killed the previous evening by the 
accidental discharge of his gun while out shooting! 

Never before or since has a meeting of the British Association 
been called upon to record so painful and so tragic an episode! 
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Winter Months. 
(After Frangois Coppée.) 


BELovED one, did you sometimes think— 
Sitting your cheerful hearth beside, 
While boisterous winds thro’ every chink 


Of door and casement moaned and sighed— 


That, after autumn’s days are done, 
Some foolish birds—poor reckless things !— 
May strive thro’ storms to reach the sun, 


But spread too late their fragile wings? 


Alas! how many, dear, must die, 
Of those sad, shivering emigrants ! 
At thought of it tears cloud your eye; 


Long shall we miss their joyous chants. 


To-night you love me; and you say 
That their return with spring is sure. 
But not those birds who flew to-day ?— 


And you—ah! will your love endure? 


Fiorence HEnnIKER. 
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Cwo Yorkshire Stories. 


[These stories were written down some years ago at a village on the 
north-east coast of Yorkshire. A considerable Danish settlement had 
existed there, which accounts for the words of Danish origin still in 
constant use. Liz and Ann Watkinson were two elderly women, living 
with their brothers, who were fishermen. It should be added that one or 
two of the anecdotes introduced belong to the West Riding of Yorkshire ; 
also that every effort to discover the bean which cured John Cammish 
was in vain.—J. A. E. R.] 


POOR OLD WILLY OWEN. 


Lavy. And so poor Mr. Owen, the postmaster, is dead. 

Ann. Ah, power owd Willy Owen. It’s a sa-ad ta -ail. 

Lavy. What did he die of ? 

Ann (impressively). Of t? election ! 

(Lady groans encouragingly.) 

Ann (encouraged to proceed). Ah, of t’ election. Ay. Ye 
sees, Mrs. Roundill, owd Willy Owen he’d been postmaster here 
i’ Griseby more yeares than ye could count, ever sin’ Griseby had 
a post-office at a’, an’ moi sister as has been wed ower thretty 
year, she putt in t’ fust letter int’ office, an’ owd Willy, he 
were postmaster then. An’ it were lang yeares afore she were 
wed as she did that. An’ ye knaws, Mrs. Roundill, when toime 
was as yower feyther an’ mither, an’ twa grandmithers, an’ poog- 
dog, an’ a’, cam’ to Griseby, an’ my feyther’s bo - at was th’ only un 
as yower family ‘d goa in. An’ yew wad be a matter o’ sax 
yeares owd i’ that first toime as ye cam’. Ay, it’s lang yeares sin’ 
then. (Ann rocks herself to and fro.) Well, an’ owd Willy he 
were main and masterfu’, an’ he did mony a quare thing. An’ 
Willy, he allers was a Blew, an’ t’ other side ’twas t’ Yaller. An’ 
when t¢’ election was on t’ tallygrams cam’ comin’ in, an’ comin’ 
in, an’ owd Willy he jist pit t’ yaller uns intil dra-er, an’ he 
said—* They'll jist boide.” 

Mrs. Roundill, he didna keep they, ye’'ll see. He jist delay - ed 
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on ’em. Well, an’ bymeby an officer cam’ doon, an’ he saw owd 
Willy, an’ t? do- or were fast.* An’ no body heared nowt. An’ 
after denner wat shud us see but owd Willy walkin’ doon street 
i th’ varry meddle, for all t’ warld likea doug wi’s ta - il atween’s 
lei- gs. An’ a chap i’ front o’ Ship Inn, he hollers—“ Why, 
Master Owen, an’ what’s oop wi’ ye?” But owd Willy he said 
niver a wor - rd. 

I says to Liz, says I to she— Power owd Willy! He’s met 
misfortin’.” An’ so he had. He'd gone out, an’ he'd met 
misfortin’. 

They tuk post-office awa’ till he, an’ he niver held oop’s head no 
mo-re. He lodged i’ a hoose thrae do-ors above t’ office whaur 
he’d been maister all them year-es. An’ he lodged there fower 
months. 

An’ then one afternoon owd Willy sa -id—* I'll jist dee.” 

An’ he went intil chamber,t an’ he lai-id him doon, an’ he 
dee-ed. An’ a’ thattens was t’ end o’ power owd Willy Owen. 


JOHN CAMMISH’S CURE. 


Liz. An’ how’s Mrs. Storey ? 

Lavy. Not very well. She has become so very large, and we 
think she is gouty. Her legs pain her, and we fear she may have 
rheumatic gout. 

Liz (leaning forward). Ah, Mrs. Roundill, ye may depend 
on’t ’tis t? watter in her. J (this with great pride), I has t’ rheu- 
matic gout! Look ye at ma fingers, a’ twested oop! Look ye at 
ma fut! Icanna get on no-abo -0o -ts,nobbutslipshoes.~ But 
I’m none loosty.§ Folk ud rayther say I’se welly clemmed.|| 
Na, it’s ta watter that’s in her. (Liz leans back expectantly.) 

Lavy. Ah! 

Liz (with energy). I’ve not a drap o’ watter i? my body! 
I'm jist a ravellin’! J 

Lavy. Ah! (after a pause), And what would you advise ? 

Liz (after a very long pause). There's a mony o’ th’ folk here 
as ta-akes ivery day a loomp o’ saltpatre i’ their tay. That 
suit-es them as isn’t gone beyont it. But (pause), I shud 
advoise— 

Ann (eagerly). T’ be-an! 

Liz. (severely). Ann! I’m the sufferer! I puffictly thinks 
scorn on ye, Ann! an’ that I dew! 


* Locked. 1 Bedroom. t Slippers. § Fat. || Half-starved. 
{| Ravelling, the thinnest thread. 
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(Ann weeps). 

Lavy. Ah! 

Liz (sitting bolt upright) Well, ye see, Mrs. Roundill, ye 
remembers a tryin’ hard, days an’ days, t’ mak’ matters oop 
atween us lads an’ lasses, an’ owd Sally Watkinson as was that 
unknowin’ as t’ git wed wi’ Dick Ruddock. Ah! (with the utmost 
contempt) to wed wi’ Dick Ruddock, as was nowt but a runty* t’ 
look at, an’ a barfootheaded t chap an a’, an’ had niver been nowt 
but a shackback ! t 

Lavy. Yes, Liz, I did try hard to reconcile you all to Sally 
Watkinson, she that married Dick Ruddock. The poor old lady 
was sorry that her husband had spent all the money that ought 
to have come to you, and she was so ill, and so very poor. 

Liz (majestically). She was wed to he, an’ she didn’t ought 
to ha’ wedded a’ thattens. She knawed t’ brass was boun’ to go. 
An’ it did, an’ t’ sulver spu-uns an’ a. Dick Ruddock was 
no-an Jacob, spite of his havin’ been v’yges an’ his Bible 
readin’, Not he! 

Lavy. I do not understand what you mean about Jacob. 

Liz (amazed). An’ yew wi’ twa grandmithers, an’ feyther, an’ 
mither! I canna thenk it. Why, ye knaws as Jacob went fra 
hame wi’ nobbut a stick. An’ he cam’ back wi’ twa woife, childer, 
jackass, an’ stoof!§ Look till Jacob, an’ thenk on Dick Ruddock ! 

Lavy. But had poor Sally a hard life up to the last? I hope 
not, but she seemed so very poor. 

Liz (triumphantly). I do-ant knaw. But I knaw this, she 
de-ed in ’s boots! 

Lapy. Oh, Liz! you shouldn’t say that. Pray don’t say it. 

Liz. I do- ant say she de-ed on t’ gibbet, but for a’ that she 
de-ed in ’s boots. She jist fell doon one day, de-ad. An’ I 
niver went t’ see her, as ye knaws, Mrs. Roundill,as I’d ’a made a 
pint o’ doin’—What’s thee at, Ann? (angrily). We do-ant dee 
in oor boots, Watkinsons doesn’t ! 

(Ann weeps). 

Lapy. Oh, but Liz, I did hope that you would have gone to see 
ner. Don’t you remember that One came to seek and tosave that 
which was lost ? 

Liz (indignantly). I go to seek Sally Ruddock! When she'd 
takken awa’ till Dick Ruddock t’ brass an’ t’ sulver spu- uns! 

Nobbut I ho-ap she’s none lost. Mrs. Roundill, it’s not for us 
to try t’ do th’ wark o’ Them’s that’s on high. They seeks, an’ 

* Runty. Short, from ryndel, a little heap.—Danish. Tt Bald. 


¢t Shackback, a roving character—Danish. 
§ Household goods. 
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They saves, an’ I doan’t believe as I’m lost. Mebbe They'll find 
Sally, spite o’ bein’ wed till Ruddock. For she were born Wat- 
kinson. They'll find her, an’ They’ll save her. It’s none o’ my 
wark. But Tl ho-ap as They'll find her, an’ that I will, An’ 
that’s all as I can dew, an’ that I tells yew, Mrs. Roundill. 

Lavy. Iam so glad thai you can speak kindly of her, Liz. I 
know you felt sorry for her. 

Liz. Well, mebbe I did, but I'd not go to see her de-ad. No, 
Ann! (this with great energy). Thou knaws I would not. Ann 
went, Mrs. Roundill, but yew knaws she’s a bit saft an’ tender. 
Ann’s no-an stunt.* I niver e’en lookt at buryin’. Niver e’en 
turned ma thowt till winder, though t’ power owd lass leeved 
jist opposite. Mrs. Roundill (with immense dignity), I sat in t’ 
back chamber. 

Lavy. But, Liz, you know where Sally is buried ? 

Liz (warmly). An’ that I dew. An’ Ann an’ t’ lads towld 
me it were a verra power buryin’.. They wadna walk i’ th’ funeral 
train, o’ coorse they wadna, but they looked, an’ they looked, to 
be sure to knaw t’ pla-ace. All on us wanted to be sure t’ knaw 
that pla - ace, cause Watkinsons maun rise together on Judgment 
Day, an’ meet i’ Resurrection. Well, an’ a’ t’ brass as Sally had 
she left till a wumman as tuk care on her. An’ what thenk ye o’ 
that, Mrs. Roundill ? 

Lavy. Perhaps she had not much to leave. But, Liz, I want 
to hear about the cure for Mrs. Storey. 

Liz (after a pause). Well, it was a’ thissens. Sally Ruddock’s 
nevvy was John Cammish as leeved i’ Griseby till he flitted hisself 
till Scalethorpes. An’ we knawed he verra well. An’ Mary 
Cammish, she’s a worry woman.t An’ one day we heared as John 
were verra bad, an’ as t’ doctor had gave him a’ t’ stoof outena ’s 
shop, an’ as it were a’ va-in. An’ at fower o'clock afternoon t’ 
doctor had sa -id— John Cammish, I moost tell ’ee thou’llt be 
de - ad at fower o’clock morn.” 

An’ John Cammish sa -id—“ Art sartain sure, Doctor? For 
it'll be flowin’ watters i’ th’ morn.” { An’ t’ doctor sa -id—“ It 
is so, John, an’ goodbye.” An’ John said— Goodbye, sir, an’ I 
thenk ye kindly, an’ coom agen i’ th’ morn to see me. It ’ud bea 
comfort till me leevin’ or de-ad, an’ ye’ll promise that.” An’ t’ 
doctor sa - id— I’ll promise thee that, John Cammish.” 


* Stunt, obstinate— Danish. 

+ Endeavouring, hard-working—Danish. See Collect for 2nd Sunday 
after Easter, and service for ordination of deacons and of priests, for to 
endeavour oneself. 


} Tide coming in. At Griseby “t’ loife goes oot wi’ fallin’ watters.” 
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An’ John’s oldest son cam’ int’ Griseby, an’ he sa-id till Ann 
an’ me— Noo, Watkinson’s lasses, which on ye ‘Il coom oot to 
see feyther?” An’ I sa-id—“Tll coom, an’ Ill tak’ Kitty 
Richardson along.” She’d lost her son of la-ate, an’ she wanted 
to ax of John Cammish to tak’ a message till he. An’ whan we 
cam’ t’? hoose, John Cammish’s woife she cam’ int’ hoose-place,* 
an’ Kitty Richardson says—‘“ Mary Cammish, I hear tha husband’s 
boun’ to dee, an’ whan he gets to heaven I'll ax him to give a 
message tomy Tam Richardson.” An’ Mary Cammish she ups 
an’ she says—‘ Kitty Richardson, don ye thenk my John Cammish 
has nobbut to do i’ heaven but to scootle{t oop an’ doon on 
messages for yow-er folk!” An’ Kitty she turned an’ went. 
An’ I wass sorry for she. Her had counted on that message. 

But Mary Cammish she sa-id till me—“ Thow ’Ilt see John 
Cammish. I canna mak’ him oot.” An’ I said—“‘ Mary Cammish, 
I will.” 

So, Mrs. Roundill, I saw John Cammish, an’ John towld me as 
t’ doctor had sa - id he moost dee at fower i’ th’ morn, An’ John 
had ca-aed a’ th’ fam’ly aroun’, an’ they was all a cryin’ an’ a 
sobbin’. An’ I sa-id—“ Well, John Cammish, an’ how’s a wi’ 
thee?” An’ John sa-id—“I’se welly bad, Liz Watkinson, but 
I’m no-an de-ad.” An’I said—“That’s well sa-id, John Cam- 
mish.” An’ John sa-id— But Mary an’ bairns, whativer will 
they dew? They'll jist clem.” { An’ John was verra pitifu’. 
An’ Mary Cammish she sa-id—*Niver heed, John. Nobbut 
get thee de-ad, an’ we'll fettle§ for oursel’.” For she wanted 
to comfort John Cammish, an’ to settle he’s moind. 

An’ John Cammish lay. An’ bymeby he ca - aed to ’s oldest son, 
an’ he says till he—“ Johnny lad, stop thou cryin’, an’ hearken 
till me. Goo thee oop t’ croft whaur there’s t’ beck, an’ bring 
me back t’ be- ano’ t’ bre-am. (oo, an’ loosena thoi toime.” 

Sa Johnny went, an’ he pluckt oop t’ be- an, an’ he broughtena 
*t back, a grait loomp o’ be-an. An’ Johnny sa - id—* Feyther, 
I’se broughten ye t’ be- an.” 

An’ John Cammish says till ’s woife—“ Woife, ye’ll jist bile of 
it an’ bile of it, an’ then I'll drenk o’ t’ liquor.” 

Well, Mrs. Roundill, Mary Cammish biled of it an’ biled of it 
till it cam’ joost to a liquor, an’ then she broughten on’t t’ bedside 
wi a moog for John Cammish to drenk ot. An’ John sa -id— 
“Thou maun bile anither grait loomp o’ be-an.” An’ Mary 
Cammish ups and says till he, an’ it wass roight—“ John, my de - ar, 
it has pleased Them above to mak’ o’ thee a power innicent,|| but 


* Kitchen, t Scuttle, hurry. ft Starve. 
§ Manage. || Innocent, idiot. 
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niver fret thee, John Cammish, Il look to thee.” But John, he 
says— Mary Cammish, I want t’ liquor.” An’ she says—“ John, 
gin that’s sae, I'll bile t’ pot anew. But t’ doctor says thee canst 
not leeve, an’ thou ’st as big ’s foive. Doant thee dee in pa - ain 
an’ strainin’, my de-ar.” An’ John Cammish says qui-et slow 
an’ quite *—“ Woife, gen me t’ moog, an’ bile t’ liquor.” 

An’ John drenk an’ drenk o’ t’ liquor. An’ John sa-id—* I’se 
leevin’. I’se boun’ t’ leeve.” 

An’ t? doctor cam’ i’ morn. An’ t’ doctor sa -id—“ John Cam- 
mish, whatna’s coom to thee! thou’rt live! Whatna been’st 
doin’? thou’st gone quiet sma’. I thowt to see thee de -ad, but 
I’m main glad to see thou’rt live.” An’ John sa-id—* Well, 
doctor, I’se glad to see thee, for I am live, an’ boun’ t’ leeve.” 
An’ t? doctor sa -id—“ John Cammish, there’s no-an more glad 
than I.” An’ they shuk han’s, they did. An’ John Cammish is 
leevin’ yet! 

Lavy. And how can one find the bean? Is it the bulrush ? 

Liz and Ann together. No - thing o’ th’ sort! 

Ann. It’s a lang wi-ry le-af, an’ a be-an as hangs till ’t, an’ 
thou taks t’ be-an aff. An’ eh! it’s bitter i’ th’ drenk. 

Liz. But if Mrs. Storey ’ll drenk of it, her legs ’ill be as foine 
as foiles. An’ that I tells yew, Mrs. Roundill! 


* Quite slow and quiet. 
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Paul Lonis Courier. 


Tue career of Paul Louis Courier was a romance with a tragic 
ending. He was a Republican who had no sympathy with a 
Republic in his own country; an Imperialist by accident, and an 
opponent of the Bourbons by conviction. He was born in Paris 
in 1773, his father being a wealthy member of the middle class, 
who had the misfortune to become the favoured lover of a 
duchess. The elder Courier sought safety in Touraine, where his 
son was reared and acquired rustic tastes. The boy returned to 
Paris at the age of fifteen to complete his education; it was very 
thorough in the classics of Greece and Rome. 

Like Armand Carrel, who wrote a sympathetic sketch of his life 
for the first complete edition of his works, Courier served his 
country as a soldier, and made his mark in French literature. Both 
had narrow escapes in the field, and after both had retired from 
the army, they prematurely lost their lives while in the fulness of 
their powers as writers. Carrel was shot in a duel, and Courier 
by his gamekeeper. Their literary talents ripened late, but the 
fruit was precious and rare. Its savour has not been lessened by 
the lapse of years. Much of their best work appeared in news- 
papers, and the most telling newspaper articles resemble those 
flowers which bloom when the sun rises and die when it sets. 
The rule which applies to such writings in general has been sus- 
pended in the case of the articles from their pens. ‘heir vitality 
demonstrates the vigour of the writers. Of the two, Courier was 
the more consummate man of letters. His name is imperishably 
associated with the’masterpieces of French literature. Asa prince 
of the pen he is the equal of Pascal. 

Courier is best known by his later writings, yet his earlier ones 
deserve the careful study of the student of literary development. 
His familiar letters are as well worth reading as his pamphlets, 
and they are even more instructive. Whatever he wrote had the 
stamp of the master. As Armand Carrel justly says, no page 
written by Courier could be attributed to anyone else. He had 
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the grand distinction of originality. The classics of Rome and 
Greece were as familiar to him as any works in his mother tongue, 
and he was equally at home in his country’s classics. He learned 
much from his forerunners, but he imitated nobody. Moreover, 
Courier’s writings are singularly free from passages which are 
either hackneyed or common-place. 

When a boy he was set to study mathematics, and the arid task 
wearied him. He said that he would gladiy exchange all the 
demonstrations of Euclid for a page of Isocrates. Later in life 
he was ready to risk his life to retain possession of his Homer. 
He was a born student, and he was forced to bea soldier. His 
father desired that he should enter the army as an officer of 
artillery, and he was one of the many who, out of patriotism, 
under compulsion, or through a delight in war, lined the French 
frontier in 1793 to repel invasion. He then continued to prepare 
himself for his professional duties, and though aclever, he was not 
a diligent pupil, and he passed his examinations owing to audacity 
as much as study. When questioned by his examiner about 
hydrostatics, he replied: “Sir, that is a subject in which I am 
not versed, but if you can give mea day or two for the purpose, 
I will get it up.” When called upon again, he answered with 
so much intelligence that he received many marks in token of 
merit. 

Few men of his time had less longing for military glory than 
Courier. He was as fearless in fight as any of his contemporaries, 
-and he appears to have discharged his military duties with exacti- 
tude; but his heart was not in his profession. He set greater 
store upon the glory which is gained by the pen than upon that 
which is the reward of the hero in battle. Probably his notable 
prowess asa soldier was the result of a determination to do his 
duty irrespective of his inclinations. When he had made up his 
mind to excel in anything he did not fail in his endeavour. 
Shortly after receiving his commission as an officer, he was present 
at the wedding-party of a sergeant in his regiment. He had a 
headache, as was not infrequent at that period in his career, and 
he would have preferred to remain in his quarters; but he went 
because he considered it right to do so. In a letter to his mother 
he relates that he felt greatly depressed, that he could scarcely 
eat or drink anything, and that, when asked to dance, he had to 
decline. He assigned as a reason that he could not dance, and 
it was thought- that he said this by way of excuse, and that he 
would not condescend to share in the amusement of the guests. 
He adds that his statement was the simple truth, and that he had 
felt angry with himself for years on account of not being able to 
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dance. In a letter written four months later he recurs to the 
subject, and expresses his humiliation at having failed to profit by 
the dancing lessons which he had taken. Two years later, being 
at Toulouse, he set himself to become a good dancer, and succeeded 
so well that he was able to teach others in turn. One of his 
pupils was a young lady to whom he was so attentive as to be 
obliged to quit the city precipitately on her account. 

He had acted in a different but quite as blameworthy a 
manner before this, having left the army without leave during 
the siege of Mayence. His sufferings from the cold had been 
acute, and he stated that he feared being frozen to death. Yet 
the reason which moved him to commit this grave breach of 
discipline was his father’s death, and his reluctance to leave his 
mother alone with her grief. When he had rejoined and com- 
forted her, he employed himself in translating Cicero’s oration, 
Pro Ligario. This was a congenial task. While he was engaged 
in it the military authorities were searching for him as a deserter, 
and they were prepared to deal summarily with him when found. 
His friends interceded on his behalf, and his daring escapade was 
condoned. Moreover, he was promoted to the rank of captain, 
and employed in the south of France to superintend the supply of 
cannon-balls, cast at the neighbouring foundries, to the artillery 
magazines at Alby. 

In the spring of 1798 he was attached to the army which had 
been formed in Brittany, and styled the army of England; but 
which was designed for active service, and was actually employed 
in the expedition to Egypt. The fleet which transported it to 
Egypt anchored off Malta, and the troops were disembarked there, 
the capture of Malta being effected without much difficulty. The 
same fleet was attacked off Alexandria after the troops had been 
landed, and had marched upon and entered Cairo. Then it was 
that Nelson appeared with the ships under his command and 
captured or destroyed nearly all the French men-of-war, this 
naval victory being known as the Battle of the Nile. 

Captain Courier did not go to Egypt, being ordered to proceed 
with his company to the army of Rome. One of his comrades at 
this period in his career penned the following description of him : 

“ Courier is tall, slight, and thin, with a very wide mouth and thick Kips, 
and a face pitted with small-pox, being very ugly, in fact; but his 
ugliness is animated and redeemed by the gaiety and play of his features: 


he prides himself upon his conquests, and is in love with a dancer, Mlle. 
Simmuelle. He notes down his private expenses in Greek.” 


While at Toulouse he had made the acquaintance of M. 
Chlewaski, an erudite Pole, and kept up a correspondence with 
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him. In a long letter to him from Rome, dated the 8th of 
January, 1799, he says— 


“Tell those who wish to see Rome to make haste, because the soldiers’ 
weapons and the French agents’ pressure, damage its natural charms and 
destroy their setting. You who are accustomed to the natural and noble 
language of antiquity, may consider these expressions to be too flowery, or 
even too artificial; but I do not know any others which are sad enough 
wherewith to depict the dilapidated, miserable and deplorable condition 
into which poor Rome has fallen, which you saw in so pompous a state, 
and of which even the ruins are now being destroyed. As you are aware, 
one went there formerly from all parts of the world. How many strangers 
visiting it for the winter have settled there for the rest of their lives! 
At present those only remain who cannot get away, or who, poignard in 
hand, still seek, amid the rags of a people dying of hunger, some articles 
remaining after so much extortion and rapine. . . . Some soldiers entered 
the Vatican Library and destroyed, among the rarities, the famous Terence 
of Bembo, a manuscript which was most highly valued, doing so in order 
to obtain the gilding with which it was ornamented. The Venus of the 
Villa Borghese has had its hand injured by some descendant of Diomed, 
and the Hermaphrodite, immane nefas! has had a foot broken.” 


He says, in the same letter, that Trajan’s Column stood where 
it did, and that it had escaped the greed of those who only value 
the things which could be sold or carried off. Sainte-Beuve 
points out that Courier was mistaken in thus writing, and that it 
has been seriously entertained to rob Rome of Trajan’s Column, 
and re-erect itin Paris. ‘The scheme was given up on the ground 
of expense. It was found that the booty would fill three hundred 
and sixty cases, and Daunou, who was the French Commissioner 
for despoiling Rome, pleaded that, having regard to the quantity 
of articles taken away, it was neither just nor politic to add 
Trajan’s Column to the mass. This was more creditable and 
considerate than might be expected in the circumstances. In 
the olden days a highwayman who took a man’s purse was re- 
garded with partial respect if, on finding it well lined, he 
magnanimously permitted his victim to retain his watch. 

Courier spent much of his time in the Vatican Library; he was 
there on the 29th of September, 1799, when the French were 
forced to evacuate the city and retire into the Castle of Saint 
Angelo, and he had a narrow escape for his life before rejoining 
the comrades who had preceded him, as he was the last French- 
man who had remained behind. He accompanied his comrades 
when they were transported from Civita Vecchia in English 
vessels shortly afterwards, and landed at Marseilles. An attack 
of spitting of blood incapacitated him for a time from active 
service ; indeed, his life was in danger ; however, he had sufficiently 
recovered by November, 1801, to obey the orders which he then 
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received to proceed to Strasburg, where his regiment was 
stationed. In 1803 he was promoted to the rank of major ina 

- regiment of horse artillery, which was stationed at Piacenza, from 
which he wrote one of his most noteworthy letters in May 1804. 
The letter is addressed “ M. N.,” and throws a vivid light upon the 
manner in which the opinion of the French army officers was 
manifested when Bonaparte had resolved to become Emperor, and 
desired to have the approval of the army. 


“We have just created an Emperor, and for my part, I have not marred 
the process. Here is the story: This morning Colonel Anthouard called 
us together, and told us what was in question, quite simply, without either 
preamble or peroration. ‘Whether is an Emperor or a Republic the 
more to your taste ?’ just as one should say, ‘ Do you prefer roast or boiled, 
soup or broth?’ When his speech was finished, we looked at one another, 
being seatedina circle. ‘Gentlemen, whatis your opinion?’ Notaword. 
Nobody opened his mouth. This lasted for a quarter of an hour or more, 
and became embarrassing for Anthouard and the rest, when Maire, a young 
man, and a lieutenant, whom you may have seen, rose and said: ‘If he 
wishes to be Emperor, so be it; but, to speak my mind, I do. not think it 
at all a good thing.’ ‘Explain yourself,’ said the Colonel; ‘are you in 
favour of it, or are you not?’ ‘Iam not in favour of it,’ replied Maire. 
‘All right.’ Again there was silence. We began to look at each other like 
people who meet for the first time. We should have been doing so still if 
I had not spoken. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘ it appears to me that, subject to 
correction, this is none of our business. The nation desires an Emperor ; 
does it rest with us to deliberate?’ This reasoning seemed so powerful, 
so clear, so much to the point—what more would you have? I carried the 
meeting with me. Never had an orator so complete a success. We rose, 
we signed, and we went off to play at billiards. Maire said to me—‘ Upon 
my word, Major, you speak like Cicero; but I should like to know why 
you are anxious for him to be Emperor?’ ‘To be done with the matter, 
and play our game of billiards. Ought we to remain here all day? But 
why is it that you object?’ ‘Ido not know,’ he replied, ‘but I thought 
him made for something better.’ Such is the Lieutenant’s view, which I 
do not think at all foolish. In fact, tell me what this means—such a 
man as Bonaparte, a soldier, the head of the army, the first captain of the 
world, wishing to be addressed as Majesty. Being Bonaparte, and to 
become sire! He aspires to descend; yet it is not so; he fancies that he 
ascends in becoming the equal of kings. He much prefers a title to a 
name. Poor man! his ideas are below his fortune.” 


Courier felt at home in Italy for different reasons than any of 
his comrades. They looked for glory gained in battle there, 
while he took delight in study. He wrote from Barletta to M. 
Lajeune, at Saumur, in May 1805: 


“T like this country and the life which I lead here. I have not aban- 
doned my old studies ; I correspond with many learned men, and I forward 
inscriptions to them ; Saumur is a pleasant place, but I do not think that 
I should care to take up my abode there : I have become an Italian, and if 
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the kingdom of Italy should be founded, I shall have many advantages in 
settling here. However, I do not form any projects—trusting to fortune 
without being ambitious of anything.” 


Though Courier was fashioned for the library rather than the 
field, and more congenially employed in deciphering a Greek 
manuscript than in tracing a plan of campaign, yet he was 
enthusiastic when called upon to execute the military orders of his 
chief. He noted with eager and curious eyes all the short- 
comings of the army to which he belonged, and if he had written 
the account of the military manceuvres which he projected, the 
French army in Italy would have had its Xenophon. A passage 
in a letter from Taranto to General Dulaloy, at Naples, who was 
the commander of the artillery, displays his own and very un- 
favourable views of the state of affairs. 


“ Between ourselves, General, everything in the army is managed in the 
same style; there are projects left unexecuted, secrets which are made 
public property, and orders which nobody carries out. . . . I know very 
well that God is on our side, that the Emperor’s genius will suffice to give 
us the victory everywhere, despite the blunders which may be made; 
nevertheless it appears to me that a little good sense, order and foresight 
would do no harm.” 


In a letter written shortly after this one, and addressed to his 
erudite friend, M. Chlewaski, at Toulouse, he makes it clear that 
much of his mind was occupied with non-military matters. 


“T see the Galesus every day; there is nothing more wonderful about it 
than about our river the Gobelins, and less deserving the epithet black 
which Virgil gave to it. . . . I think that the name of this river owes its 
value to the poets, who are not in love with the literal truth, and who 
give truth many buffets for the sake of a harmonious name. It is prob- 
able that Blandusium, which is a few miles from this place, is indebted for 
its celebrity to the same circumstance, and were it not for Livy’s testimony, 
I should be inclined to believe that the great merit of Tempe was to 
enrich verses with sounding syllables. It was remarked long ago that the 
poets everywhere praise Sophocles and seldom praise Euripides, whose 
name cannot be brought into verse without detriment to the measure.” 


Courier had to do his duty in circumstances which would have 
tried anyone but a brave and capable soldier. Having been 
ordered to dispatch several vessels from Taranto to Crotona, laden 
with artillery, he followed in the last vessel which carried the 
last cargo of twelve large cannon and as many carriages. The 
vessel was chased by an English man-of-war, and as Courier had 
no mind to be captured, he ordered the vessel to be scuttled, and 
he took to the longboat with four companions and the crew. He 
had the mortification of seeing the vessel which he had abandoned 
fall into the hands of the enemy. Both his companions and he 
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were taken prisoners by Calabrian brigands shortly after landing. 
Their captors were more cruel than the English from whose 
clutches they had escaped. Courier was present at a gathering 
where it was debated whether he should be hanged, burnt to 
death, or shot. He was allowed to join in the discussion, and to 
give his opinion, which can be imagined though it is not recorded. 
Perhaps he deemed this unnecessary to say, that none of the 
three would have his vote. He probably owed his life to his 
knowledge of Italian. The Syndic of the district arrived while 
the brigands were still in doubt as to how they should dispose of 
him, and Courier appealed to the Syndic for protection. Not 
being able to rescue Courier, he pretended to be as incensed 
against him’as the brigands, and he asked them to entrust him 
and the other prisoners to his care. They consented, and he 
thrust the captives into a dungeon, liberating them during the 
following night, and giving them a guide who conducted them to 
the nearest French garrison. 

On another occasion, as he records in a letter to M. de Sainte- 
Croix, written in Mileto on the 12th of September, 1806, he was 
in a boat which was fired upon by an English frigate, whereupon 
the rowers pressed toward the shore and fled as soon as they had 
reached it. He landed at Scylla, where he was stripped of all that 
he possessed, with the exception of a copy of the Iliad, which he 
styled his Breviary, and which had belonged to the Abbé 
Barthélemy. He lost this precious book soon afterwards, having 
entrusted it with other things to a soldier who was killed and 
despoiled. After recording this he added : 


“T have lost eight horses, my clothes, my linen, my cloak, my pistols, 
my money. Yet what I regret is my Homer, and I would give my last 
shirt to see it again. It was my only society and sole conversation during 
the halts and the watches.” 


He appears to have been unjustly blamed, and he bitterly 
complains of the difficulties which his chiefs put in his path. 
If they considered him rash, he denounced them as incompetent, 
and, for lack of trustworthy and full particulars, it is now im- 
possible to apportion censure with perfect fairness. Still, there 
can be no question about Courier’s dissatisfaction with those in 
authority over him, and he was as much out of humour with the 
Court as with the general under whom he served. An extract 
from a letter to an unnamed officer of artillery who was stationed 
at Cosenza, will show what his feelings were : 


“Wherever one halts, whether in Calabria or elsewhere, everybody is 
ready to bend the knee, and thus a Court is formed. It is a natural 
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instinct. We are born flunkeys. Men are vile, cowardly, and insolent, 
some owing to the meanness of the rest, detesting justice, right, and 
equality, each desiring, not to be the master, but the favoured slave. If 
there were but three men in the world they would organise themselves. 
The one would pay court to the other, styling him ‘ my lord,’ and these two 
together would force the third to work for them.” 


No account of the campaign in Calabria excels that given in 
the letters of Courier to his friends, and all those who read them 
must regret the loss of the notes which he made, with a view of 
writing a continuous and complete narrative. What he went 
through and what he desired could not be told more graphically than 
in a letter written in Mileto on the 18th of October, 1805, to M. 
Leduc, an artillery officer in Paris. Courier begins by saying 
that he has heard there is to be a campaign in Germany, and after 
expressing his wish to take part in it, he appeals to his friend to 
help him to escape from the purgatory in which he is placed. 
He goes on to recount what had befallen him : 


“Having reached Naples, where I might have remained, I asked to be 
employed in the expedition to Calabria, which nobody wished to join. In 
this campaign, which is one of the most diabolical that has taken place 
for a long time, I had more than my share of fatigues and dangers; I had 
eight chargers captured or killed, I lost my clothes, my money, and my 
papers, the whole being valued by the loser at twelve thousand francs. A 
small kit which my friends provided, after having clothed me, has been 
captured also; my servant is crucified, though unworthy of it, and I 
remain with a shirt which is not my own. Yet my comrades who have 
not budged from Naples, and who, perhaps, may have passed ten days 
before Gaeta, where we lost ten artillerymen all told, have all had pro- 
motion or honours. . . . At present we fight, or rather chase, brigands, a 
chase in which the hunter is often captured. They hang us, or they burn 
us in the quietest fashion, and even do us the honour of eating us. We 
play at hide and seek with them; but they know the game better than we 
do. We hunt, thinking they are far off when they are close at hand. We 
never see them, while they always see us. The nature of the country, and 
their knowledge of it lead to their escaping when we have surprised them ; 
but we do not escape from them. May Heaven preserve you from falling 
into their hands, as was my fate! That I should have got away without 
the loss of my skin is a miracle such as God has not performed since 
Daniel’s adventure in the lions’ den. My knowledge of Italian, and my 
coolness stood me in good stead. I speechified and, as you may suppose, 
I displayed all my eloquence. In short, I gained time and I was set free. 
On another occasion, to avoid a similar or a worse mishap, I started in a 
wretched boat, in still more wretched weather, and I was fortunate enough 
to be wrecked on the same coast where the Commissary Michael and his 
escort had their throats cut a few days before. At another time, on 
another boat, I fell in with an English frigate which fired three rounds at 
me. All the sailors who were with me jumped into the sea and swam 
ashore. I could not follow their example. Left alone, and not being able 
to manage the small lateen sail, I used my sword to cut the ropes which 
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heid it, and the breeze wafted me, less softly than Psyche, near to a house 
from which the inhabitants came to my help in answer to my signs. . . 
I have here, excluding necessaries, pine-apples, and orange-flowers, every- 
thing that you might wish for, but neither bread nor water.” 


There seems to have been two men in Courier; the one being 
the soldier who did his duty under surpassing difficulties, who had 
as great a passion for martial glory as any of his contemporaries, 
who had hair-breadth escapes which he narrated without boasting 
and who was a severe critic of his chiefs; the other man had all 
the tastes and habits of a student, reading his classics with the 
same ardour that his comrades read their love-letters, and who, 
when not engaged in pursuing or repelling the enemy, was eagerly 
seeking for antiquities with the devotion of a born archeologist. 
Examples have been given of him in the one character; the 
following passage shows him in the other. It is taken from a 
letter written in Lecce on the 25th of May, 1807, to Madame 
Arnou in Paris: 

“Tt is some months since we were engaged in attacking, and, if the 
truth must be told, since we have been attacked. We live quite quietly, 
without making either war or peace; for my own part I traverse this 
region as if it were a land which I should like to buy. I stop wherever I 
think fit, that is nearly everywhere, because there is scarcely a hole here 
which has not some attraction for the lover of natural beauties and 
antiquity. Ah, madame, the antique! nature! it is they that charm me 
and form my two passions. You know that very well. But my strongest 
passion is for the antique, or, to speak with exactitude, the one is my 
forte, the other my foible.” 

Early in 1809, thinking that he had had enough of soldiering, 
and failing to get a furlough, Courier resigned his commission, 
and returned to Paris. He openly expressed his delight to be 
done for ever with his “ vile profession,” meaning that of soldiering. 
Yet he, as well as those with whom he associated, felt excite 
when they heard that a great war was about to be waged in 
Germany. Bonaparte had left Spain to take command of the 
army there, and Courier was smitten with a desire to serve under 
that great captain. Bonaparte usually set his face against any- 
one returning to the service after having voluntarily quitted it. 
Courier succeeded, however, in being attached to the staff of a 
general of artillery, though without defined rank or duties. The 
Emperor sanctioned his rejoining the army, and Courier was 
present as a combatant at the battle of Wagram. He now saw 
war on a large scale, and he appears to have been convinced that 
the army was not the proper place for him. Without asking for 
leave, he quitted the regiment to which he had been attached, and 
started fur Switzerland, with the intention of passing into Italy. 
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He considered himself a free agent on the ground that he had not 
received either pay or a commission, and he acted with an in- 
dependence and a disregard of discipline such as few of his con- 
temporaries would have ventured to display. 

Courier’s letters from Switzerland and Italy do not contain any 
remarks showing that he considered his conduct to stand in need 
of defence. On the contrary, he wrote as if his retiring from the 
army, suddenly rejoining it, and as suddenly quitting it without 
leave, had been the most natural thing in the world. In a letter 
to M. and Mme. Clavier at Paris, whose daughter he married 
afterwards, he tells a story which will bear repetition, by way of 
warning to reckless book-hunters : 


“Have you never heard of Marquis Tacconi of Naples, the grand 
treasurer of the Crown, a great collector of books, and a great friend of 
mine, who has just been sent to the galleys? He had an income of 
100,000 francs, and he forged banknotes ; he did this in order to buy books, 
and he never read any. His splendid library was more mine than his, and 
I am very sorry for his misfortune.” 


When at Florence in 1809, Courier made a discovery, and he 
had an accident which gave him a reputation of a mixed character. 
He had found an unpublished passage of Longus’s “ Daphnis and 
Chloe” in a manuscript in the San Lorenzo library at Florence. 
He translated the whole work into French, and took pride in 
thinking that his version was more complete than Amyot’s. 
While copying the passage which he had found, he allowed the 
manuscript to be blotted with ink, and he was charged with doing 
this intentionally. His defence was that it was a pure accident. 
He wrote a declaration to this effect, which is now attached to the 
manuscript. He also published a pamphlet on the subject, in 
which he proved to the reading world, for the first time, how 
pungently he could write. 

Before writing the pamphlet, he had become an object of 
curiosity, which he did not dislike, and of persecution, against 
which he felt it a duty to protest. His feelings were expressed 
in a letter to M. and Mme. Clavier, written from Tivoli on the 4th 
of April, 1810: 


“So the noise made about the blot of ink has reached to Paris! Every 
letter which I receive contains a mention of it. . . Renouard witnessed the 
whole affair, and he will tell you that it is confined to a score of words 
blotted out in as many sentences; thus, if I had found the manuscript in 
its present state, I should have easily guessed what is not legible now... . 
The librarian, a certain Furia, cannot forgive me for having made this 
discovery in a manuscript which has long been in his hands, and from 
which he has published several extracts; hence his fury. . . . Calumny, 
like the Neapolitan disease, taints the Italians. It does not matter in 
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their case. A man charges you with having killed your father and mother, 
and it is well known what this means. It means that he does not like 
you, and it does you no harm, seeing that both your parents are alive.” 


Notwithstanding that Courier held his own, his success in 
argument had an effect which he had not foreseen. The Italians 
were enraged, and the Minister of the Interior at Paris was 
annoyed to learn that a Frenchman was the cause. He gave 
orders to seize the writings of Courier. The Minister for War 
wished to seize him as a deserter from the army, and his position 
was exceedingly unpleasant. He thus tells his story in a letter 
to a former brother officer : 


“T have two ministers at my heels, one of them wishing tc have me 
shot as a deserter; the other wishes that | should be hanged for stealing 
Greek, I reply to the first, ‘Sir, I am no soldier, consequently I cannot 
be a deserter,’ and to the second, ‘Sir, though I dote on Greek I do not 
steal it. But they retort as regards the first case,‘ You are a soldier 
because you got drunk a year ago in the island of Lobau with L and 
such-like scamps whom you call comrades; you followed the Emperor on 
horseback ; hence you will be shot; ’ and as regards the second, ‘ You will 
be hanged, because you have blotted a page of Greek, to play a trick upon 
some pedants who do not know Greek or any language.’ This makes me 
lament and ask myself, ‘Shall I then be shot for having toasted the 
Emperor? Must I be hanged for a blot of ink ?’” 





It was easier to turn the matter into ridicule than to get out of 
the scrape. However, he had always enjoyed the advantage of 
having influential friends to take his side, and on this occasion his 
good fortune did not desert him. The condition under which he 
was to be left in peace was that he should not use his pen as a 
public writer. He did not publish anything more till after the 
fall of the Empire. 

On the 12th of May, 1814, Courier married the daughter of 
M. and Mme. Clavier. He was then in his forty-second year, and 
his bride was eighteen. He had hesitated long before surrendering 
his independence as a bachelor, and even after marriage he acted 
as if he were still free to follow the bent of his fancy. Yet he 
gradually settled down into the part of an affectionate and con- 
siderate husband. He devoted himself to the management of his 
property in Touraine, which he found to have been greatly 
damaged during his absence. He proved himself a keen man of 
business, and he had frequent quarrels and lawsuits with those 
who thought that they might plunder him with impunity. 

The Bourbons had recovered the throne of France, and they 
proved conclusively by their inconsiderate conduct that exile had 
not softened their natures, and that experience had taught them 
nothing. Perhaps the followers of Louis XVIII. were more 
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blameworthy than he; certainly they demonstrated by their over- 
bearing and intolerable conduct that they were more over-bearing 
and intolerable royalists than their master. The clergy entered 
into their own again, and they were formidable and tyrannical 
representatives of the Church militant. Courier had never been an 
ardent politician. He was fitted by nature to live tranquilly under 
the Republic, the Empire, or the Monarchy, provided he were let 
alone with his books and permitted to manage his property in peace. 

The local authorities worried him because he had served under 
Bonaparte and was suspected of lukewarmness as a royalist, and 
he saw his neighbours suffer even more than himself. The 
spectacle made him a severe critic of the new order of things, and 
his indignation found vent in a pamphlet which was dated the 
10th of December, 1816, and entitled “ A Petition to the Two 
Chambers.” This was the beginning of Courier’s literary career 
after the Restoration. He was sneered at and vilified as a mere 
writer of pamphlets. Yet what was Pascal but a pamphleteer ? 
Courier held the opinion that if he had written books instead of 
pamphlets, he would have been treated with greater respect. In 
the last and ablest of his writings—‘‘ The Pamphlet of Pamphlets ” 
—he puts this in his own inimitable way. After saying that the 
epithet, “le pamphleteer,” was the harshest which had been 
uttered against him by the Public Prosecutor, he relates a talk 
with a publisher, M. Arthus Bertrand, who was on the jury which 


had found him guilty. The publisher told him that a pamphlet 
contained poison : 


“But I am surprised,” continued Courier, “why the reading world, 
according to you, should like this poison so much. Perhaps it is because 
there is something else in pamphlets.” “Oh, yes, there are absurdities, 
puns, bad pleasantries. How is it possible, my dear sir, how can common- 
sense be contained in a wretched sheet? What ideas can be developed in 
it? In a methodical work it is barely possible to perceive at the sixth 
volume what the author is driving at.” “A single sheet,” I replied, 
“cannot hold very much.” ‘“ Nothing of any value,” he said, “and I 
never read one of them.” “Then you do not read the charges of the 
Bishop of Troyes relating to Lent and Advent?” “Oh, they differ 
entirely!” ‘ Nor the pastoral letters of the Bishop of Toulouse about the 
papal supremacy?” “Qh, that is quite another thing!” “ Therefore, in 
your opinion, a pamphlet, a single sheet.” . . . “ You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself—don’t talk to me of things which are a disgrace to literature, 
and it is the shame of our age and nation that authors, printers and 
readers can be found for such tras.” “ But, sir,” I said, “ the ‘ Provincial 
Letters’ of Pascal.” ... “Oh, that is an admirable, a divine book, the 
masterpiece of our language.” “ Well, then, this divine masterpiece is 
composed of pamphlets, of sheets which appeared.” .. . “ Do not say 
another word; I cherish my principles and my ideas on that score. In 
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proportion to the degree that I honour the great works which are made to 
last and live for posterity, do I despise and detest these petty ephemeral 
writings, these papers which pass from hand to hand, and inform people 


of the facts, the occurrences of the present day; I cannot tolerate 
pamphlets.” 


The pamphlets which some of Courier’s contemporaries could not 
tolerate were read with avidity by others, and the prosecutions 
which the Government instituted were the conclusive proofs of 
their success. The writings of Pascal related to religious topics ; 
those cf Courier dealt with the social and political questions of his 
time, and in this respect he was a French Junius. He differed 
materially from Junius asa writer. The effects produced by the 
English writer were purely rhetorical, while those of the French 
pamphleteer were due to his personating a peasant. There is 
as much art in the one as in the other, but in Courier’s case the 
art was consummate and the result appeared natural. 

Never till he took his pen in hand to indite his petition to the 
two Chambers had any of his countrymen begun such a document 
in a strain like this: 


“Tam a native of Touraine; I live in Luynes, on the right bank of the 
Loire, a place of importance formerly, which the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes reduced to a thousand inhabitants, and which will be reduced to 
nothing by new persecutions, unless your prudence does not act as a check. 

“I can well imagine, gentlemen, that the most of you are ignorant of 
what has taken place in Luynes for several months back. News from 
that part of the country makes little noise in France, least of all in Paris. 
Thus [ am obliged to gu some time back in order to make my story clear. 

“ About a year ago, in the neighbourhood of St Martin, we began to 
speak about good subjects and bad subjects. I do not quite know what is 
meant by that, and if I did I might not say it for fear of getting into 
trouble with too many people. During this time Francois Fouquet, 
when going to the great mill, met a Curé who was following a corpse to 
Luynes cemetery. The road was narrow; the Curé, seeing Fouquet 
approaching on horseback, called to him to stop; he did not stop; he 
called to him to uncover, and he kept his hat on his head; he passed by ; 
he trotted and splashed the Curé’s surplice. Nor was this all; some say, 
and I do not hesitate to believe it, that he swore in passing, and said that 
he cared not a rap—you will understand what I mean—for the Curé or the 
corpse. Such is the fact, gentlemen; I neither add to nor modify it ; still 
fess do I take Fouquet’s part—Heaven forbid that I should—or seek to 
explain away his evil deeds. He was in the wrong, and I blame him for 
it, and I did so at the time. Listen, however, to what followed. 

“Three days afterwards, four gendarmes called upon Fouquet, laid hold 
of him, and carried him off to Lungeais prison, bound, pinioned, barefoot, 
handeaffed, and with the further ignominy of being placed between two 
highwaymen. The three were thrust into the same dungeon. Fouquet 
remained there three months, during which his family had to depend for 
subsistence upon the cempassion of the kindly people who, happily, are 
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not rare in our part of the country. We are more charitable than devout. 
Though Fouquet was in prison, his children did not die of hunger, and he 
was more fortunate in this respect than some others.” 


The foregoing passages from the “ Petition” may suffice to 
show its character, the remainder being written in the same strain 
and containing an exposition of facts, which could not be justified, 
in a manner which could not be excelled. No mere peasant could 
have written so cleverly, and none of Courier’s lettered con- 
temporaries could write in language so closely resembling that 
of a peasant. His art was the perfection of uature. He had the 
inestimable reward of succeeding in his object. It was felt in the 
highest quarters that such abuses as those which Courier made 
public must be remedied, and orders were given to end them. 
Attempis were made to attach Courier to the Government, as it 
was feit that so dangerous an opponent might become a most 
useful friend. He accepted the compliments which were paid to 
him, yet he preserved his independence. 

His weakness was displayed when he penned a “ Letter to the 
Members of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres,” 
which appeared in 1820. He had been a candidate to succeed his 
deceased father-in-law, M. Clavier, and his rejection led him to 
denounce the Academy and its members in scathing terms. No 
doubt can exist as to the cleverness of this letter, for it came 
with a bad grace from Courier, and if its contemptuous phrases 
were justifiable, then he should never have been a candidate. 

The pamphlet which made the greatest noise, and was one of 
Courier’s best writings, appeared in 1821, and was entitled, “ Plain 
Speech by Paul Louis, wine-grower at La Chavonniére, to the 
members of the Council of the Commune of Véretz relative to a 
subscription proposed by His Excellency the Minister of the 
Interior for the acquisition of Chambord.” The infant Duc de 
Bordeaux, for whom Chambord was to be acquired, was after- 
wards known by its name, he being the Count de Chambord whose 
remains now lie on foreign soil alongside of those of Charles X. and 
other members of the French royal family, in a vault of a chapel 
in Gorizia. In substance the complaint of Courier was that the 
establishment of a Court at Chambord would be demoralising to 
the neighbourhood. His bitterest sarcasms were reserved for the 
courtiers, who winced under his lash, and who had their revenge 
by getting him put on his trial for outraging public morals. 
Courier was found guilty, and he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
200 francs, and to be imprisoned for two months. In his letters 
to his wife written from Paris he clearly shows that the result 
was not unexpected, yet a passage in one of those letters, which 
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was written before the trial, demonstrates the state of his feelings. 
He wrote, among other things: 


“The public sides with me, and that is what I wished. I am generally 
approved, and those who blame the thing in itself admit the beauty of 
its execution. Two persons, who have no connection with each other, 
MM. Dubost and Etienne, have told me that this piece is the best that has 
been produced since the Revolution. Hence I have attained the object of 
my desire, which was to carry off the prize. The more I am persecuted, 
the more shall I enjoy the esteem of the public.” 


Notwithstanding Courier’s satisfaction with his performance, 
he was staggered with the result of his trial. He told his wife 
that he nearly fainted when the sentence was pronounced, and he 
added, “I ought to be intoxicated with praise and compliments ; 
yesterday I had an abundance of both from all sides. I am 
surprised how little pleasure this gives me.” In another letter 
written to his wife immediately before going to prison he says: 


“ Everybody is on my side; I may say that I stand well with the public. 
The man who writes such fine songs (Béranger) said the other day, ‘I 


would not give these two months’ imprisonment for a hundred thousand 
francs.’” 


Béranger was one of Courier’s fellow-prisoners. 

Though in prison Courier was not silenced. He published a 
pamphlet on M. de Broé, the Procureur-General, which was as 
biting as any which he had written, and which turned the laugh 
against that representative of authority. A fresh prosecution was 
contemplated, but it had to be abandoned because, as Courier 
wrote to his wife, the whole resolved itself into proving that 
M. de Broé was a fool. 

Courier left prison to be again arraigned before a Court of 
Justice. He had penned a petition to the Chamber of Deputies on 
behalf of the villagers, who were forbidden to dance, which was a 
scathing indictment of the younger priests, who wished to display 
at once their power and their intolerance. He was acquitted, but 
all the copies of the pamphlets were seized and destroyed by the 
police. After the restoration of the Bourbons in France the same 
blunders were repeated as had occurred after the restoration of 
the Stuarts in England. The England to which Charles II. 
returned differed in many important respects from the England 
from which he had fled. Had he realised this and applied his 
talents, which were unquestionable, to the task of reconciling the 
new with the old, the course of English history might have been 
changed. Louis XVIII, on entering France as king, exclaimed 
that “nothing is changed; there is but a Frenchman the more,” 
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and displayed an ignorance of existing conditions which was as 
inexcusable as it was pernicious. His courtiers and advisers 
thought that they might safely deal with the country as if no 
revolution had taken place, as if the domination of Bonaparte were 
not a fact, and as if the procedure, which ought to have excited 
scarcely a murmur in olden days, could be followed with 
impunity again. 

The opposition of the people at large to the harsh rule of 
courtiers, and the still harsher tyranny of priests, was mainly 
expressed in Courier’s writings, and, without gaining anything for 
himself, he was the means of lightening the yoke upon his 
neighbours. Without intending it, he contributed to keep alive 
free speech among his countrymen at a time when repression was 
the aim of their rulers. 

Courier’s last published writing was entitled “ The Pamphlet of 
Pamphlets,” and it may be regarded as his apology for being a 
pamphleteer. He had another ambition: this was to execute a 
translation of Herodotus in a manner which should convey to his 
countrymen who knew nothing of Greek a fair impression of the 
Father of History as a writer. Moreover, he was glad to act as the 
country gentleman, if not to labour as a peasant upon his own 
estate, and he had a keen eye for making the best of his 
opportunities. 

It may be doubted whether he was a pleasant neighbour, while 
it is certain that he was a most exacting master. His temper had 
become as bad as his health, and his manners were not inferior to 
those of the father of Eugénie Grandet. Those who knew him as 
a brilliant and bold writer only, and who were unaware that he 
had enemies in his own household, were greatly surprised to learn 
that he had been shot to death in his own wood on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 10th of April, 1825. It was generally considered 
at first that the murder had a political significance. Courier 
was known to have expressed his fear lest ‘“‘the bigots ” would 
cause him tobe assassinated. However, suspicion fell on Frémont, 
his gamekeeper, who was put on his trial at Tours on the 3rd of 
September, 1825, and acquitted of having murdered his master. 

The trial was not accepted as conclusive by those who took an 
interest in Courier, and who knew him best. That he had been 
murdered was unquestionable, and the gamekeeper’s guilt appeared 
to be beyond doubt. Courier had many bitter disputes with those 
who served him, and with those also whose properties adjoined 
hisown. The authorities were his openenemies. Then, as now, a 
Frenchman who is looked upon by the authorities with unfriendly 
eyes cannot count upon support from the majority, who wish to 
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stand well with persons in power. Moreover, it was no secret that 
Courier was a taskmaster as severe as any of those who, in the 
days of a privileged class in France, exercised their power in 
authority in the most uncompromising fashion. Still, the opinions 
which many of Courier’s neighbours entertained were unsupported 
by facts, and, if it had not been for an accident, the murder of 
Courier would have remained an enigma, The mystery is not 
yet unravelled, though the main facts are known and are some- 
what less puzzling. 

A peasant girl had seen the tragedy, and kept silence for five 
years. When she did avow what she had witnessed, she was 
unaware of the import of her words. Her name was Grivault. 
At the time that Courier lost his life she was returning with her 
sweetheart from the place where they had spent the day together. 
Five years later she went over the same ground on horseback, and 
the horse shied on coming to the fatal spot. After reaching the 
house in which she was a servant, she observed in her master’s 
hearing that, on the occasion in question, the horse which carried 
her showed as much fear as she had done when Courier was killed. 
Her words produced such an impression that the authorities were 
communicated with, and an investigation followed. Her lover of 
five years before had married and would not, or rather, perhaps, 
was reluctant to corroborate her. Yet the investigation did not cease 
till a new trial was ordered, at which Frémont the gamekeeper, 
who had been accused of being the murderer and acquitted by a 
jury, was summoned as a witness. After some pressure had been 
brought to bear upon him, and the folly of keeping silence had 
been made clear, he avowed his guilt, aud added that he was 
instigated to commit the murder by two other servants of Courier, 
one of whom was dead. The survivor, whose name was Dubois, 
was put on his trial, and acquitted on the 14th of June, 1830. 
Four days afterwards Frémont was smitten with apoplexy, and 
died. It is still a problem why Courier lost his life at the time 
and in the manner which I have noted. 

Courier was an enigma in his life as well as his death. A man 
with his opportunities and endowments might have made a still 
grander name in his country’s history. I have previously said 
that he bore some resemblance to Junius. It is known who 
Courier was, what he did in his lifetime, and how he died. 
Despite many conjectures, some of which are plausible, nothing 
is actually known of Junius as a man of flesh and blood. His 
letters have survived, and they alone represent him. The letters 
and pamphlets of Courier constitute his title to be hailed as a 
master of French prose. It is probable that if Junius the man 
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had been a personage of whom everything was known, the interest 
in his writings might abate. If the mystery which still surrounds 
the letters bearing his signature had prevailed in the case of the 
letters and pamphlets from the pen of Courier, then Courier could 
not have been condemned for personal failings. 

Courier certainly deserves greater admiration as a writer than a 
man. The finish of his style as a writer of his native tongue is 
phenomenal. He knew Greek as few men of his day knew it, and 
he knew French as, in his own words, not six of his contemporaries 
did. He had the exquisite taste which none whose acquaintance 
with the greatest writers of antiquity is complete, and whose 
faculties are not blunted, can fail to acquire. The niceties of 
French were familiar to him, and his prose is a quintessence of 
what is most admirable in Amyot and Montaigne, with superadded 
beauties which are all his own. 

No Frenchman who values the classical prose of his countrymen 
can help admiring and envying that of Courier. Its perfection 
consists in being inimitable. The greatest writers may be parodied, 
but they cannot be reproduced, except in copies which lack the 
vitality as well as charm of the originals. Courier took great 
pains, as Rousseau did, and the passages in the writings of both 
which appear exquisite in their simplicity, were the most carefully 
laboured. This is true of Pascal also, but it is not true of Voltaire, 
who is remarkable in being one of the few exceptions to the 
rule. All the writers who have just been named defy the trans- 
lator, and he who thinks that he can convey a fair notion of their 
manner, as well as of their matter, in another language, deceives 
himself. 

All great works of art receive the most thorough appreciation 
from the most consummate artists. The crowd may be affected 
by the work and may praise its beauties, but the difficulties 
vanquished by the artist can never be known to the multitude. 
As a wonderful artist in words Courier stands high among the 
masters of French literature ; his writings give intense pleasure to 
the lovers of what is best in it; but the select few most highly 
value what Courier accomplished, and most sincerely regret that 
he did not live to enrich France with other masterpieces. 


W. Fraser Rat. 
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Ballad of a ester. 


——— 


Wuen beards were brown that now are frore, 
Above the salt I used to sit; 
Now, at life’s feast, I am no more 
Than yon poor dog that turns the spit. 
I could go mad to think of it: 
Although for ever in mine ears 
Rings an old rhyme that once was writ: 


"Twill matter nought in fifty years. 


When flagons with Rhine wine ran o’er: 
And tongues wagged fast, and lamps were lit: 
I “set the table in a roar,” 
With many a shaft of wanton wit; 
The King would ery in boist’rous fit, 
While walls and roof-tree rang with cheers: 
“Good cousin, never heed the hit: 


Twill matter nought in fifty years.” 


I loved a maid in days of yore, 
And thought to win the saucy chit, 
Despite the “motley suit” I wore ; 
(Alack! how far my fancies flit.) 
The damsel cared for me no whit, 
And I got nought but japes and jeers 
That chafed me like a jennet’s bit: 


Twill matter nought in fifty years. 








oi 


BALLAD OF A JESTER. 


Head weary am I, and heart sore: 
I meet cold welcomes, and submit, 
Like him that hath not paid his score, 
The tapster will no more admit. 
Life’s ravelled threads the fates unknit, 
And soon, with fardels and with tears, 
And cap and bells I shall be quit: 


"Twill matter nought in fifty years. 


LAST WORDS. 


Friends, though the grave gapes like a pit, 


And mirth takes wing when grief appears: 
Bear bravely what the heavens permit ;— 
"Twill matter much in fifty years. 


J. Reprearn WILLIAMSON. 








Paris: Printemps. 


April, 14th. Rue de Corneille—As we rattled nearer Paris, the 
country looked light green and white, under a blazing dome of 
blue and gold. The evening was all enamelled like some old 
missal, still fresh and pure. The orchards hung out their bridal 
blossoms, little bouquets for the marriage of earth and sky; and 
there, high through the spring twilight, rode the Eiffel Tower, 
monstrous Babylonish toy ; a crow’s nest for the diable boiteux : 
and a lift for the poor fellow, seeing that he is lame. 

“ Quatrieme a gauche,” says the concierge; up the slippery 
circular staircase, smelling of beeswax and cooking; and here I 
am chez moi: and here is the smiling Celestine, to clean my boots 
and bring the morning coffee. So I stroll out to dine, down the 
darkening Rue Pigalle, where a white plaque glimmers on the 
garden wall of the hotel where Scribe died in ’65; round the 
gigantic Opera, on to the many-twinkling boulevard. Facing the 
Opera, a dragoon keeps watch and ward, couched on his horse like 
a long-haired Gaul. When I return, there, at the end of the Rue 
Fontaine, I see the glaring Moulin Rouge, the red sails turning 
slowly, studded with yellow lights. Truly, the mills of the gods 
grind with deliberation, but they grind fine. And down in our 
courtyard, a vagrant troubadour thrums a night guitar and bleats 
a throaty ballad. 

The Fortune-telier. Saturday.—Rue du Vieil Temple; a busy, 
clanging street, in the elder Paris, where you mostly walk in the 
roadway, till the pistol-shot of the coachman’s whip in your ear 
sends you skurrying on to the pavement. It runs up out of the 
Place de la République towards Belleville; and at number twenty- 
nine we turn into a courtyard, past a red butcher’s shop. At the 
back of the shop there are men at work, apparently making 
frames for chair-seats ; they stop to look at us, picking our way 
over the cobbles; they know quite well we have come to have 
our fortunes told, chez Madame Baillet. At the foot of the stairs, 
at the back of the courtyard, stands a bicycle with pneumatic 
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tyre. ‘Gil Blas” says our ambassador is passionately fond of 
the bicycle, and rides in the Bois every morning, followed by his 
secretaries ; in fact, won’t have an attaché unless he’s a good rider. 
Can he be here? The stairs are old and solid, of the kind one 
sees in the most ancient parts of the Temple at home; they turn 
and lead us up, up, past bright oval brass plates on the various doors, 
that tell of piano lessons and dressmakers and bureaux de place- 
ment, up, till we reach the fourth floor, where quite a nice-looking 
girl admits us into a little passage of cupboards on the left, and 
a window looking into the court on the right, and then into a tidy 
sitting-room, that recalls the lodgings at the verger’s in a 
cathedral town. It is hung with photographs in gilt frames; 
views apparently of the English lakes; and an enlarged, pallid 
representation of that type of old woman of which Madame 
Blavatsky was the highest example: fortune-teller, clairvoyante, 
medical rubber, que scais-je? There are bunches of lilac on the 
table, and crumpled copies of Le Petit Parisien. Two ladies are 
sitting waiting their turn, and from an inner chamber one hears 
a lively discussion between the fortune-teller and her victim for 
the time. Presently a door is unlocked, and out the victim comes, 
embraces the magician behind the door (a loud, clucking kiss), 
and passes through, putting down her veil. She looks to mea 
good bowrgeoise who comes either to ask news of her son, or to 
learn that if this is a propitious moment to invest her savings in 
actions du Nord. As we have made an appointment by letter, we 
pass in one by one, watched furiously by a savage woman with 
light yellow hair, brought here, I should guess, by jealousy. 

A mon tour ! and I trot into the little room at the back, as though 
I were going to the dentist. Madame is tall, dressed in'mortuary 
black, with a round glitter-beaded cap that almost approaches 
the solemnity of a turban. She has a yellow countenance, nigh to 
orange. At least once she has had a slight attack of small-pox, 
and her small and deep-set eyes, not being set quite straight, 
give her the prime advantage of regarding your countenance with 
one optic and the coffee-grounds with the other. I instruct her to 
speak slowly, that I may lose none of her precious utterances; to 
which she replies by taking a clean plate and pouring cold coffee 
on it with severity and deliberation. 

“Blow on it three times,” she mutters, “and think of your 
desire.” I do both, and she slops away the coffee and fixedly 
regards the grounds left, in a sort of seaweed pattern on the 
white plate. Then she takes a lead pencil, and in‘ austere and 
muffled tones points me my fortunes. My fortunes, it appears, 
are going to grow and multiply (was there ever.a fortune-teller 
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who did not say, “ Brighter days are in store for you” ?)—that is 
the exact significance of the muddled, branching, seaweed-shape 
assumed on one side of the plate by the coffee-grounds. It is a 
tree, a bay-tree, and it is going to flourish. She can even tell me 
the exact sum of the increase, being skilful in reading the black 
dots and dashes in the grounds. It is 35,000 francs. That will 
balance and leave something over from the 20,000 franes which 
she tells me I lost last year—me, who never had so much money 
in all my life! In return for the 35,000 franes, I feel bound to 
say something, so I sigh and remark, “ C’est bien ga!” on which 
she makes up her mind I ama milor and viveur, and gets three 
francs out of me when I leave, instead of two, her usual charge. 
Encouraged by this first success, next she finds a Dog, and points 
it out to me. If she had said it was a Whale, I should have said 
“Very like.” The Dog is good; he means success, fortune, fidelity 
(hers, not necessarily mine), all sorts of brave things. He is even 
extra fine, for close by him the slop turns’ like the bend of an 
infantine river into an 8. If I am not convinced by the Dog, I 
feel bound to be by the S, for in both languages it stands for 
success. It puts me quite into good spirits, and I cease looking 
out of the window across the sunny canal to a white house 
opposite, where a woman leans over a high, baleony of creepers 
and bird-cages. I even exercise sufficient self-control not to ask 
her what on earth that loud tooting, ominous horn-blowing, 
that rush of horses and feet outside may mean; a fire-engine going 
past, as I afterwards learn. 

And now, which is not quite so interesting, she tells me all 
about my relatives. It is hard to have to pay three francs for 
learning that my father is about seventy (he is really seventy- 
three), and that he is troubled in his breathing. My mother she 
cannot find; she is dead; she died young, about thirty-nine; no, 
fifty-three or four. It was really fifty-seven. There are many of 
us in the family; she finds six or seven black dots to represent 
my brothers and sisters—there may be even more. Which is one 
to the magician, for there are nine. One of the dots is ill, has 
been for some time; an invalid, in fact; a sister-in-law; no, a 
sister. Astonishing woman! again she is right. She even 
indicates the seat of the malady by laying the lead pencil on the 
pit of the stomach. And so she goes on,I helping her, as one 
naturally does, by gesture and little asides. In fact, between 
ourselves, I come to the conclusion it is I who am doing the 
fortune-telling, and not she at all; for when she is wrong, I 
delicately correct and she acknowledges the correction by 
pointing out it is really all in the grounds, on looking a little 
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closer. It is all my unfortunate tongue, and keen love of truth. 
Consider, though, whether one can sit silent and hear one’s family 
wrongly described, when a word will put it all right? She even 
asks me what it was I desired when first I blew upon the slop; 
and, when I tell her, sure enough she finds its fulfilment in the 
grounds. She even discovers America for me as the land of my 
future triumphs—a hope, since the Copyright Act, much to be 
desired ; and she adds gratuitously the number of years since I 
first began to write. I daresay I told her that, but I can’t 
exactly remember. She finishes the séance by regarding fixedly 
the back of the plate, on to which some of the coffee-slop has run. 
That means I am going from here to Germany, when I leave 
Paris. Certainly it is not unlikely, for my sister at this moment 
is staying at Wiesbaden. Indeed, I think I ought to go, if only 
to prove to sceptics what a wonderful old woman this is. It 
would be an advertisement for her, and the poor must live. I 
eive her ber three frances, feeling we have both earned them. I 
wonder if she’ll give them me back if I don’t get the 35,000 ? 

As we descend the stairs, my fair companions decide (with the 
harsh and hasty judgment of the young) that Madame is an 
imbecile. The fact is, they gave her no material to work on, for 
prophecy. For example, I asked her if I hadn’t written an 
opera, and she found an O for me at once. “ Well, and what do 
you call my little piece at the German liceds’?” I think it’s 
wonderful. 

Veal’s Tearoom, Rue Tronchon.—What you may call a 
thoroughly English silence, in this entresol tea-room. Outside, 
cabs roll along the Rue de Rivoli, and through the demi-lune 
windows you see the green of the Tuileries Gardens. The walls 
are hung with coloured pictures out of old Graphics, and notices 
of service in the English Church. The shop below is exactly cf 
the sort one knows in the more deadly kind of cathedral town, 
full of photographs of the local clergy and gift-books for girls ; 
you wouldn’t know it was in Paris, but for the Tauchnitz, and 
having to pay 25 centimes for the Telegraph. Hither flock 
English of all sorts: tired governesses, half-way from rushing 
through their cows: most pathetic figures to me, in this city 
where most of us are come for pleasure. You see them hurrying, 
fagged, across the streets, carrying an old number of the Nine- 
teenth Century. 

What thoughts, desires, must eddy through their valiant and 
yct often dispirited souls at the sight and sound of all the gaiety, 
luxury, insolence of Paris! Brave women, they buffet their way 
through life, true soldiers of the Cross, teaching music, painting, 
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English ; and they come in here for a cup of tea and a little rest, 
and a glance at the English papers. There are young girls 
poring over Truth and The Lady’s Pictorial: young gentle- 
men, now glancing at them, and now at the St. James’s: old 
gentlemen grunting over the Pall Mall, and old ladies 
looking blankly round and reading nothing, wondering why the 
girl doesn’t bring the tea they ordered in such excellent 
Manchester French. I heard one Scotchwoman modestly com- 
plaining to another that she found some difficulty in acquiring the 
true Parisian accent; whereupon the other glared through her 
glasses and replied, from Glasgow, “ Mod, je nay jammais trouvay 
ler moindrer difficultay, jammais! Ontonday vous?” ‘ Wee!” 

Close to me there are three typical English, almost of the 
Palais Royal farce description; the little woman, grey, deter- 
mined, slightly deaf; the man, of the vestryman order, with a 
goat-beard ; the younger woman who calls the older a sycophan- 
tish dear, and has been sent to the hotel for the vestryman’s 
glasses. Of course she brings pince-nez. ‘I said spectacles,” says 
the old woman, with a severity that tells me the younger is not 
altogether paying for herself. ‘Oh dear! I thought you said 
glasses,” the other replies, with a gasping hopelessness. The 
vestryman says nothing, but looks out of the window, chewing the 
cud of the rates at home, caressing his goat-beard. An odd 
little resting-place, but any port after—the Morgue; with its 
horrible cloudy glass, and behind it the huge thermometer 
hanging; and, then, the movable lead slabs and the tattered 
sodden clothes; and the poor, bent, huddled, drowned old man, 
crouching and waiting to be recognised. A boy comes in blithely— 
perhaps on his way to school—and has a peep, and then a hurried 
woman. The gardien smokes and reads the paper. The whole 
place has the air of some unsuccessful aquarium at the seaside ; 
and the photographs of the unclaimed dead in their battered 
horror almost resemble some new monstrous anemones. 

I think I have had enough of this tea-room. If only someone 
would even drop something. From the other end of passage, one 
hears the laughter and chatter of the French. 

April 21st—Le Moulin Rouge. Paris qui danse: Paris which 
asks you, wheedling and pointblank, for a cigarette, for bivre 
Anglaise: which taps you on the cheek and declares you méchant 
because with insular calm you resist such blandishments: in a 
word, Paris au joyeux Moulin Rouge. 

And yet, as it seems to me, not so very joyous either. See 
for yourselves. The Moulin Rouge (red mill, where the red mice 
frisk among the tares and wild oats) glistens with pitch-pine and 
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trophies of school-feast flags, and blares with a hideous band 
round a little stage on which a scarlet troupe go through some 
very indifferent bounding. Immense enthusiasm, as always with 
the French, over the most ordinary feats. (By much the same 
sort of reasoning, anyone who does any work here at all is called 
a struggleforlifeur!) And in front of the little stage and all 
round the woodwork that partitions it off from the vast dancing 
hall, groups of middle-class vivewrs: a few officers trailing long 
swords, a good many youths one hears called Maurice, Ernest, 
Paul, and who resemble our own medical students: and the usual 
melancholy old men, always to be seen at such places of amuse- 
ment, dragging the ever-lengthening chain of their loneliness and 
weariness. Lassati, nondum satiati. The ladies shriek and give 
odd little whistles, and when they remark one of our esteemed 
compatriots give vent under their austere noses to “ Oh, ye-ess ! 
Alrai-te! Angleesh!” C'est tres amusant. But this is nothing, 
I say to myself, the real fun will begin when they dance. As for 
the spectacle on the little stage, it’s about as good as the perform- 
ance at a soldier’s music hall at Woolwich. 

But when they ring a bell and the placard over the orchestra 
in the ball-room announces a polka, then all rush as at a fire- 
work bell to the great hall, and the arms of the Moulin Rouge 
(and for the matter of that, the legs) set to work with extra- 
ordinary vivacity. The gentry clutch each other and turn and 
whirl as at Greenwich Fair: ladies, for want of better partners, 
dance light-heartedly together: while one whose slight and 
boneless build betrays the professional saltimbanque performs an 
animated pas scul. Ste skims and whirls and slides, in and out 
like a cracker, and at last I feel I am really seeing life, in high 
altitudes, upon the Brocken. But oh, the quadrille, when two 
witches face each other with two decent young men in slim black 
ties and embroidered shirt-fronts for partners, and we form an 
admiring circle round them, two or three deep. They are paid 
witches, I take it, paid to keep the Brocken lively, and my 
esteemed compatriots enjoy it hugely till one of them gets his 
hat kicked off, right off his Bayswater head, by the liveliest and 
yet stateliest witch. A splendid spectacle: a young woman with 
a blunt upturned nose and a bold jaw (by nickname La Goulwe, 
“the insatiable”) with a broad leghorn hat triumphant with 
yellow plumes, glistening with no inconsiderable amount of 
jewellery, hair with a touch of red in it, as a witch’s should, and 
a white dress brocaded with flowers: observe her dance with 
clumsy gaiety, with vulgar good humour and content in the 
sensation she is causing; paying no heed to her partner, who, 
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cavalier seul, waggles his legs in his loose trousers and wriggles 
like a nautch-boy. The crowning feat of the evening is reached 
when the two ladies—— But there, let me say, they realise to 
the full (La Goulue and Grille d’égout— Sewer-grating”) the 
highly-cvloured picture to be seen on the boulevards and flaring 
under the gas outside. 

Some people are never satisfied. “I can’t see anything in it,” 
says a dreary voice at my elbow. It’s a small Englishman; 
manager of a brewery at home, I should think; clutched by a 
frightened little woman in black. ‘Come along back ’ome,” she 
begs; while a younger man, similarly guarded, in a soft Bible- 
reader hat, laughs wildly at the sight of such truly Gaulish 
gaiety. 

I remember an old friend of mine telling me he met Thackeray 
at Vauxhall, somewhere about 59, I fancy: the last night the 
gardens were opened. He was standing, a dismal gaunt figure, 
his hands behind him, glaring blankly on the lights of his youth 
being extinguished, as it were, amid much fume and stench of 
dying oil. “This is a brilliant sight,” grimly remarked the 
creator of Costigan. I felt like that, in a small way, as I went 
home depressed, down the dark Rue Fontaine, past the shy Café 
des Décadents and the blazing Brasserie. I suppose it’s the old 
refrain, ‘* Avril passé, bon jour violettes.” 

Marie Bashkirtsef’s Studio. Thursday.—The hotel in the Rue 
de Prony iscold and dark; it strikes one as a sarcophagus coming 
out of the sun and the East wind. The concierge ran across from 
gossiping opposite to ask whom or what I demanded. “ L'atelier 
Bashkirtseff.” She would open it for me: entered a side door, 
disappeared, clanked a chain and admitted me. All dark and 
repellent, all the light gone out of the house, none in the passage, 
nor up the soft noiseless stairs, and the studio itself dim and grey, 
like a bankrupt photographer’s; till she twirls a handle and 
something slides off the roof and the sun streams in and falls on 
the dead girl’s portrait; palette on thumb and alert Parisian face, 
inquisitive, determined, a little high-bred disdainful. Atl round 
the large room are studies, piled to the roof, and hanging low 
some few finished pictures; one by Bastien-Lepage, for sale, 
“The Angel appearing to the Shepherds,” which I remember 
seeing in the Grosvenor when I met the young artist there: and 
most pathetic of all, the large canvas on which Marie Bashkirtseif 
was at work when death drew his grey mantle over her vivid 
palette. It’s a scene on the boulevards, men and women sitting 
on a seat, one or two of the heads and figures almost finished. 
It’s the work that killed her, I believe, for she caught cold from 
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sketching too much in the open air. There’s a large picture of 
girls drawing from the model in the Académie Julian, Passage des 
panoramas, where she used to study: there’s a portrait of her 
brother and a really brilliant pastel of her cousin, a face purely 
Russian; an unfinished Mdlle. Canrobert, as English-looking as 
you would expect the daughter of an English mother to be; a 
couple of street children of the types of “wn meeting” in the 
Luxembourg ; and many, many drawings and studies in charcoal 
and oil, made at Julian’s when the praises of Robert Fleury and 
her own high-strung and ambitious little soul were prompting 
her to throw her brush high and leave some paint-mark upon 
he lofty Matterhorn of Art. There’s very little (how could one 
expect much after eight years ?) to suggest the dead girl’s actual 
presence, beyond her work. A couple of guitars with flaccid 
strings; a square, turnable bookcase, with just one book of 
poetry, and on the top some dry or even artificial creeper; the 
causeuse on which, perhaps, Bastien-Lepage lay when he paid his 
dying visit ; a chiffonier with glass front, piled behind the glass 
with her shoes and slippers; of all sorts, smart and dowdy, down 
even to the sporting boots she wore shooting in Russia, worked on 
the front with her initials. The little gallery that runs half-way 
round is full of studies, and there’s the sombre hanging curtain 
that masks the door leading to her bedroom. How often must she 
not have come down those stairs, with the fresh morning feeling 
of the artist which the day somehow never realises. ‘To-day I 
will do better than I have ever done; to-day I will make the 
highest mark, one never reached before.” That is at once, the 
despair and the joy of the artist: always to be climbing, never to 
reach the summit. Is there a summit ? 

On the table lies a book for visitors’ names. Mostly women, 
mostly American: from New York, from Denver City, from 
Chicago, Buffalo, Philadelphia. I think hers was an existence 
that especially appeals to the American sense: the mixture of the 
artist and the aristocrat, to a country eminently deficient in both ; 
the brilliant girl (as assuredly she was) who paints all day in a 
smeared blouse, and in the evening goes into the world and receives 
the attention due to personal attraction, position, and wealth. 

What would have become of this poor girl, as artist, if she had 
lived: if, instead of these eight years’ rest in the churchyard at 
Passy, she had spent them wearing her fiery little heart into 
strings for criticism to harp on? Something clever? Certainly, 
aiways that. Something great and permanent? I doubt it. It 
seems to me as though death, ever kindly, ever a relief from 
sorrows past or to come, has stepped in and said, “ Enough, my 
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daughter! Thou hast shown what is in thee. Believe me, the 
rest will be nothing for thee but torture and disappointment! 
Come, leave me thy palette!” and behold, death has painted her 
something more glowing as a halo than any she could have ever 
painted for herself: a halo fused with the hues of her youth, her 
birth, her cleverness, her looks, her honesty, her constant striving 
and persistent hard work. “ Believe me, Marie, thou art better off 
as thou art: living, thou didst pursue a phantom; dead, the 
phantom becomes real, blows its trumpet from the elevation of thy 
tomb.” 

The Rue de Prony is very bright and very cold: it ends at 
the gold-tipped gates of the Pare Monceau, vivid with green 
and delicate with lilac and the girandoles of the horse-chestnut. 
Where now the children play, the nurses gossip in their white 
caps and gaudy ribbons, Philippe Egalité and his dicing crew 
strolled to cool their brows and steady their hands. A tragedy, 
no doubt, must sometimes stalk where all is too conspicuously 
devoted to comedy. There’s a moss-grown pyramid, half hidden 
by fresh spring verdure, where now the gardener seems to keep 
his tools, that commemorates (if any know it) the miserable end 
of one of that Comus rabble. He was a young German, and he 
thought they were cheating him and said so. They quieted him, 
he played again, lost absolutely all, and with furious cursing 
shrieked the charge again. Then, for fear of scandal to the royal 
house; perhaps, the royal master ; they fell upon him, battered, 
crushed, trampled him to death. No swords, it seems; simply 
ordinary brutal fists and feet. They buried him in the grounds, 
under the stone pyramid, a warning of the dangers of playing 
cards in princely company. Most people think the spike is one 
of the ornaments merely of the park: rather odd and sombre 
compared with the rest, but still an ornament. But, my faith, 
gentlemen, it is a poor murdered gambler’s grave. 

To end my day, I sit from eight till nearly twelve at the 
Comédie Frangaise and gloat over that magnificent theatrical 
composition, Ruy Blas. There’s an old Englishman next me with 
his boy: he is under the impression he is pleasantly educating 
the youth, who yawns and groans pitifully all through the tirades. 
“Tl give you sankhant sonteems for opera glasses, Robert,” the 
old gentleman says, indulgently, “and a book of the words, if it’s 
not more than sixpence.” But the book is win frong, which he 
flatly refuses to expend: so all the poor boy understands is Ruy 
Blas drinking poison, which, as it is clearly the end, affords him 
his one moment of joy. AndI pass to supper at the Café de la 
Paix. Over the deep soft carpet moves a little creature in a fez, 
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smoking cigarettes, with a weak good-humoured face. He carries 
a conjurer’s black baton, tipped with ivory, and in his tie is an 
electric light, which he occasionally flashes, anxiously watching 
the effect in one of the huge glasses that line the room. To me 
he lifts his fez and gives a deprecatory smile. Supple gargon, 
with that india-rubber, low-comedian face they all have, tells me he 
is physicien: c'est & dire prestidigitateur. I daresay he’s both, but 
what on earth is he doing anxiously smoking in the Café de la Paix 
at half-past twelve at night? Perhaps he has a few rusty tricks 
and stories with which he amuses Ja clientéle. One or two nod to 
him, and he is evidently on good and friendly terms with the 
waiters. I detect one of them slipping into his handa hard round 
roll, which he pockets with sly thankfulness. 

“Take it home, my poor conjurer, and exercise thy magic on it, 
to thine own profit; tap and transform it into a fine and choice 
supper, with a good bottle of wine. Never will I believe in a 
magician who cannot of his harmless black art create for himself 
good cheer and some other asylum than this for the time only 
permitted, shadowless, midnight, unwinking Café de la Paix!” 
See it is past one o'clock, yet nobody yawns: the waiters are 
fresher than I at breakfast; and outside, lines of cabs and the 
ever-twinkling boulevards, and down the darker streets as I climb 
Montmartrewards, there are roysterers who sing. 

April 25th, Twesday.—To-day I made a pilgrimage, Rue Mont- 
martre: pius Aineas took his staff, to try and find the Hétel de 
France et de Champagne. As I went gaping along the street, 
there I came on it, plump; the name in blunt, dead-gold letters, 
the entrance under the arch, the decent white courtyard. My 
father Anchises stayed here six weeks, in August, 1840, with his 
younger brother: the one an art-student, copying in the Louvre, 
the other just beginning to read for the bar. I inherited his wig 
when I was called: I believe it got me a brief, it looked so grey 
and wizened and learned. The trial of the day, then, was the 
Prince Louis Napoleon’s for his absurd descent on Boulogne. 
Fifty-two years ago. The art-student is Royal Academician: the 
Jawyer might have been Lord Chancellor, had he not died so 
young. ‘They came by diligence from Havre, and the young fellow 
set to work at once to paint a head from a French model who 
came to the hotel, while the lawyer toiled at leading cases. It 
was only the model’s head was wanted, but he insisted on strip- 
ping to show the fine figure which had been painted by all the 
great I'rench artists. Who on earth were they in 1840? Also, 
he thought well of his dancing, and, in proof of his excellence in 
that department, waltzed round the room, holding a box for a 
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partner. In the face of such écrasante supériorité, what could the 
young Englishman do but promptly throw Waterloo? But 
Waterloo, somehow, never seems to offend a Frenchman half as 
much as you expect. Rossignol, the model, in fact, said it was 
nothing for the English to be proud of; for, if it hadn’t been for 
the quatre puissances, Buonaparte would have eaten us up. 

I stood in the decent white courtyard, looking up at the clean 
windows : that was theirs, the one at the end, at the top. Charles, 
the lawyer, was very ill there, and William, the art-student, had 
to call in the doctor, a Scotchman. He looked at the painting 
things with a queer expression when asked what there was to pay 
for the cure. ‘“ You're an artist, ain’t you. Well, we mustn't 
skin a flint.” Artists were accounted rather poor devils fifty-two 
years ago. How often the two young fellows came through here, 
on their way to the two-franc restaurant in the Palais Royal. 
Choice of three dishes, and a desert. The desert was always a 
meringue : everybody had a meringue for desert. ‘“ Une meringue 
pour dessert, madame,” the melancholy waiter used to chant to 
Madame Ricard, behind the comptoir. The restaurant in the 
Palais Royal is still Ricard’s, but no one dines there now; it has 
quite gone out of even English fashion. 

I stood so long in the courtyard that I began to awaken 
anarchist suspicions in the breast of the woman sweeping, of the 
ladies in the glass bureau. There were ladies in that bureau in 
1840; they used to call the English brothers the mutes, because 
they were too shy ever to speak to them. One of their descend- 
ants came to the door to ask what Monsieur might be good enough 
to want; so, pius Aineas, feeling bound to give some excuse for 
his intrusion, asked if by chance pater Anchises were staying 
there, had yet arrived from Englana? The lady ran a dumpy, 
ringed finger over the short column of oddly-written visitors 
names, but couldn’t find him. Body o’ me, how should she? He 
left the hotel in September, 1840. 

Friday. The guide; the Louwvire.—“ My dear sir,” says the 
guide, “three francs an hower; show you tings never see at all 
widout guide.” He stands with his hat off, grasping a black- 
thorn stick, his Eastern countenance wrinkling into innumerable 
smiles. I look first at him and then at a little man with his 
hands deep in a bulgy convert-coat. Which shall it be? “ My 
dear sir,’ says the guide, “’e doss not spik English, ’e is 
Cherman. I am English guide.” There is something so simple 
and good-humoured about him that, though I know the Louvre 
pretty well as it is, I fall an easy victim. So we pass into the 
Pavillon de l’'Horloge. “I am English guide,” says my friend, 
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excitedly flourishing his blackthorn. He was born at Gibraltar, 
of Spanish parents, and his name is Bazouk ; and directly we get 
among the Ancient Sculpture he leads me to a large marble 
bason, directs me to hang my head down over it and listen. 
Then he goes to the end of the Gallery to a corresponding bason, 
and whispers. It is alone worth the three francs to hear Bazouk’s 
voice so mysteriously come to me, up quietly out of my own 
bason. Wondrous echo! ‘My dear sir,’ says Bazouk, “ you 
come here tousand years widout guide, you never find that out.” 
And he laughs triumphantly, as though the echo were his own 
particular friend and would work for no one else. “All dese, 
very old, very ancient, very ‘teresting, come from (reece,” 
waving his blackthorn at the other figures, “but no time for 
everyting. Pleasskomere!—My dear sir, Venus der Milo.” 
Pause to allow me time to admire. Then “so noble, so majesty, 
so splendick beautiful.” Very slowly and impressively, beating 
his hand with the knob of the blackthorn. ‘“ Remember three 
tings. Feerst, not made of good piece marble ; segond, no one ever 
among best artists able ex-actly to copy expression of face; 
theerd, no one knowing what she do wid ’ands. All try, no one 
succeed. Remember three tings.” And he gives them me 
again, 

A crowd, a gang, of desolate, dreary English, wander round 
upon us from the Melpomene, under the direction of a stout man 
in light clothes, If you had met them on a country road, you 
would have declared them the more harmless lunatics out for a 
constitutional. Bazouk nudges me and whispers, “ Cook’s ; joost 
like cattle.” He salutes their keeper who nods in reply, and as 
the tal of the melancholy comet passes us, repeats ‘‘ Cook’s” 
—“ Ya-as,” says a young man, drawling behind, “ Cook’s come to 
see Parees; any objections?” To whom the ever polite Bazouk 
raises his hat and replies, “ Enjoy yourselfs, my dear sir.” 

Bazouk has not always been a guide to Paris and the Louvre ; 
his main business is to be courier for the world. For instance, 
he goes to the east with English clergymen ; the East, Palestine, 
which he knows so well as the inside of his pocket. He says to 
clergyman, “ My dear reverend, take your Bible; pleasskomere !” 
and he stuffs the reverend full enough of information and illus- 
tration to last a hundred sermons, and plenty over for a couple 
of lectures with the oxy-hydrogen light in the parish schoolroom. 
But of all the happy times ever spent, give Bazouk the eighteen 
months he had at Fowey in Cornwall, teaching Arabic to a 
reverend who was qualifying for Missionary. Bazouk was not 
married then, now he has a wife and three children. He tells 
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me that all through those happy eighteen months he was the 
only unmarried man in Fowey, among twelve hundred young 
ladies; if he had saidijthe only Englishman (for such he gravely 
declares he is) born at Gibraltar, of Spanish parents, I could have 
understood him. But no, he was the only unmarried man, and 
every evening he was the centre of attraction to twelve or 
fourteen of the twelve hundred virgins; and that, notwith- 
standing the fact that good living and teaching Arabic three 
hours a day only, for £5 a month, and board and lodging, made 
him so fat that even with the aid of the blackthorn he finds it 
impossible to give me an idea of his circumference. He was so 
driven to it for exercise to reduce his bulk that he used to buy 
timber down in the harbour, carry it up on his back, chop and 
saw it up himself. And still he got so fat that he was frightened 
he should be-erst! Well, we have heard before now of a fat 
Adonis. 

One evening when the twelve or fourteen young ladies of 
Fowey were laughing{and making merry with him in the kitchen, 
the most sprightly declared, “Mr. Bazouk, we make you free- 
mason. Mr. Bazouk, blind yourself. Dese hand on dese arm ; 
must not move, Mr. Bazouk,” and when the bandage was removed, 
what does Bazouk see but a face painted on the back of his hand, 
and his wrist and elbow attired in long clothes. It was the most 
surprising, the most clever; it was joost like a ba-by, and from 
that time forth he was a freemason. For myself, I don’t believe 
that the real and sacred rites of initiation are one whit less 
infantile. But then I am not a mason myself, not yet. 

Bazouk’s information about the Louvre is of that mixed des- 
eription you might expect from his mixed birth. Nor is he ever 
at a loss. When I ask where is the Salle des Gardes where 
Moliére’s earlier performances were given (though I know very 
well it is on the ;ground floor in the Salle des Caryatides) he 
bumps the blackthorn in a gallery built by Napoleon III., and 
says triumphantly, “Dese spot! where you stand now, my dear 
sir!” When in front of David’s unfinished picture (scarcely 
begun, indeed) of the “Oath in the Tennis-court at Versailles,” 
I ask for information as to the game of tennis; he says it is the 
same as cric-kette; and, grasping the blackthorn, begins to play 
hockey by way of illustration; while of Madame du Barry’s 
death he has an account so remarkable, that, while I listen, I 
have the odd feeling of being in a dream. “She was frient of 
Louis Fifteen,” he explains, “‘and she knew too much. So the 
kink say we make her tell. And she say she will not tell. So 
they bring water to make her drink, or tell. No, not poison ; 
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water, to make her tell, my dear sir. And she drink the water 
and the kink say, ‘ Now tell?’ But she not tell and they make 
her drink again. And she drink again and still she not tell. 
And the kink say ‘ Enough, or the woman die and not tell at all 
But it was too late, my dear sir,” solemnly tapping me with the 
knob of the blackthorn, “she die, and the secret die with her. 
And the kink was consolluble”—which I take to be Anglo- 
Spano-Turkish for inconsolable. That was the way Madame du 
Barry died ; not on the scaffold, as hitherto has erroneously been 
. reported. 

When I part from Bazouk, which I do with much regret, miles 
away from where we began, he has no card to give me, in case I 
want him again, or to go to the East (I should much enjoy 
Bazouk, if that is not irreverent, in the Holy Land), but he 
produces instead a small tin match-box in which reposes a 
stamper with his name and address. I have the result still, on 
a letter, a purple smudge, and I shall be happy to communicate 
it to any one who wishes to see the Louvre and its treasures in 
a new and original light. “Any frient of yours, my dear sir,” 
says Bazouk, waving the blackthorn, “I am English guide.” 

Le Rat noir. Wednesday. This is the home (or one of them) of 
the Failure, in art, in music, authorship, comic-singership ; any 
shade or branch of the calling of the artist; the failure, the raté, 
of which Paris (seeing the average life the creatures live there) is 
naturally so full. All very simple to laugh at the bourgeois, but 
if I am to choose between him and the so-called artist, at any 
rate in Paris, give me the bourgeois. 

Le Rat noir partly resembles a cabaret in the middle ages, and 
a good deal recalls to me, besides, the ancient ‘“‘ Cock,” as it used to 
look by Temple Bar. There’s a quantity of heavy black oak; a 
high, what we should call Jacobean, fireplace ; a massive, highly- 
ornamented bar; long, low beams, and at the far-end a sort of 
inner chamber, where, the more intimate supporters of the 
establishment drink and dine. Thence comes laughter, loud 
voices and the notes of a piano which presently helps in the 
accompaniment to a fiddle and a ’cello played on the estrade half 
way down the room. The other end opens on to the street, as 
the night is dry and warm. I sit and sip wn grog, and watch the 
company assemble. They don’t look to me like /abitués, but more 
like strangers to the place, drawn hither, as I, by curiosity. I saw 
no English, probably because the English fancy an introduction 
from some artist is necessary. As a matter of fact all you do is 
to walk straight in, order something to drink and wait for half- 
past nine when the theatre opens in the room above. Then 
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lounge up to the bar, demand a ticket for five francs and follow 
the company up the narrow stairs. Passant, sois moderne, says 
the painted board half-way up. That’s the key-note to the 
establishment. 

I don’t know that there’s any particular harm in the enter- 
tainment upstairs, though I certainly don’t advise any lady (in 
the English sense of the word) to go and witness it. There were 
a good many ladies present, but they were French, and that’s 
their affair. The ombres chinoises are diversified by songs and 
recitations, the composition of the poets and singers who keep 
the place going, and share, I suppose, in the five francs. They 
are the ardent souls who are in revolt against the reputations 
of to-day, and for the most part they look like broken-down 
French masters in a fourth-rate English school. When there's 
an ombre chinoise performance, the lights are lowered, and the 
proprietor marches up and down the middle, hoarsely and for the 
most part wittily commenting and explaining. Then he says the 
good poet and comrade Paul Chose will recite one of his poems ; 
don’t laugh at his Languedoc accent, he cries, it is almost his 
only defect; and Paul Chose in a tight and seedy frock coat, 
stands by the piano, fixes the ceiling, and gabbles through a long 
poem about joy and life and seizing the flying hours, and the rest 
of it. Nothing very modern in all that, for in all ages there have 
been poets who have claimed the right of unlimited idleness and 
song. The fact is these gentlemen are all cigales, without the 
tunefulness, and I fear they have their winters to come. The 
mischief of it is they are proud of their winters and their misery, 
because they fancy it all proves they are poets. Monstrous and 
absurd inversion ! 

La Marche & Téoile is the most presentable of the ombres 
chinoises, of itself almost worth the five francs. It is the progress 
of the Star of Bethlehem, till it rests over the Holy Manger. 
When I pass Je Rat noir in the morning on my way to the station, 
the sun is shining into the heavy dark room, upon the sweeping 
waiter. He might sweep out the poets and the rest of the ombres 
chinoises, but he might leave the progress of the star. I still 
seem to see the graceful silhouettes, hear the ringing tenor voice 
of the accompanying singer. It’s very strange the mania for 
sacred subjects at present in France; the exhibition of the 
Champ de Mars is full of them. Even Mounet-Sully prides 
himself, I am told, on making up in “ par le glaive” after a head 
of Christ by Rembrandt. 





Warten Frira. 
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Portrait of a German Music-master. 


CoriED FROM THE ORIGINAL PICTURE BY H. DE BALzAc, IN THE 
FAMOUS GALLERY CALLED THE ‘CoMEDIE HuMAINE.’ 





Manriz-AnG&xique and Marie-Eugénie had been brought up by their 
mother, the Countess of Granville, in a gloomy mansion in the Marais. 
That mother was a narrow-minded bigot, “ penetrated,” to use the 
classical phrase, “with a sense of her duties.” Until they were 
married they had never seen the inside of any place of public 
amusement; the churches of Paris had been their theatres. In fact, 
had they been reared within the walls of a convent, their education 
could not have been more rigorous than that which they received 
under their mother’s roof. They had hardly reached the age at 
which children begin to think, when they were put to sleep ina 
bedroom adjoining their mother’s, and communicating with it by 
means of an inner door, which was kept open all night long. Such 
of their time as was not engrossed by the cares of the toilet, their 
devotions, or the studies indispensable to young women of birth, 
was taken up by needlework for the poor, and by walking-exercise of 
the kind in which the English indulge on Sunday, when you may 
see them nudging each other from time to time, and hear them 
whispering, “ Don’t let’s walk so fast; it will look as if we were 
enjoying ourselves.” The amount of instruction which the two girls 
were allowed to imbibe was regulated by confessors chosen from 
among the least tolerant and most ascetic of ecclesiastics. Before 
marriage, neither of these two poor little creatures had ever read a 
novel, or been permitted to sketch a single human figure, save from 
a copy engraved after a fashion to turn the Farnese Hercules himself 
into a woman, and displaying an anatomy which Cuvier would have 
deemed the masterpiece xazv’ é£ox7v of the impossible. The two girls 
had an old maid for their drawing-mistress. Grammar, the French 
language, history, geography, and the modicum of arithmetic which 
women need, they learned from a worthy priest. Such reading as 
they were allowed was selected for-them out of certain standard 
works—the ‘ Lettres Edifiantes’ and Noél’s ‘ Legons de Littérature,’ 
for example; but even these carefully chosen excerpts they never read 
but in the. evening, aloud, and in the hearing of their mother’s 
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confessor ; lest perchance they should stumble on a stray passage 
or two which, without some prudent commentary from his pious 
lips, might inflame their youthful imaginations. Even Fénelon’s 
‘Télémaque’ was accounted risky! The Countess of Granville 
loved her daughters well enough to try to make angels of them after 
the pattern of Marie Alacoque; but they would have preferred a 
less virtuous and more amiable mother, if they had had any choice in 
the matter. 

Such was the system adopted by the Countess in the discharge of 
her first duty to her two girls. The system produced its natural 
fruits. Religion, imposed as a yoke, and presented under its austerest 
forms, could not fail to inspire the hearts of these innocent young 
persons—innocent, though treated as criminals—with a disgust for its 
practices. It repressed their feelings; and although it struck a deep 
root in their minds, was never loved. Clearly, the two Maries could 
not choose but turn idiots, or sigh for independence. As soon, then, 
as they had caught a glimpse or two of the outer world, and could 
compare a few ideas, they began to sigh for the independence which 
marriage would confer; but as for their own touching graces, and 
the value of them,—of these things they were totally unconscious. 
They were totally unconscious of their own candour ; how then could 
they possibly know life? Lacking weapons wherewith to combat 
misfortune, lacking experience whereby to gauge the value of happi- 
ness, their sole source of consolation, while living in this prison of 
which their mother was the gaoler, lay in each other. The evening’s 
sweet whispered confidences, the few sentences which they would 
exchange when their mother left them for a moment to themselves, 
were sometimes fraught with more ideas than their words could 
carry ; and it would often happen that the stolen glance whereby 
they sought to communicate with each other would reveal a whole 
poem of bitter melancholy. A cloudless sky, the scent of flowers, a 
turn in the garden arm-in-arm, would cause them incredible pleasure. 
The mere completion of a bit of woolwork would inspire them with 
an innocent joy. As for the friends and acquaintances in whose 
society their mother delighted, the sisters could find no object of 
affection, no stimulating influence for the mind, in that quarter. 
Far from it; such companionship could but serve to dull and deaden 
their ideas, and to cast a veil of gloom over all their feelings. For of 
what did their mother’s circle consist ? Of a parcel of old women, 
stiff as pokers, lean as laths, and wanting in all the graces of old age, 
whose only topics of conversation were the difference between one 
preacher or confessor and another, their own little ailments, or some 
event in the religious wo1ld too insignificant even for the columns 
of the Quotidienne or the Ami de la Religion. As for the men 
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who accompanied these harridans, they would have quenched the 
torches of Cupid himself, so frigid were their countenances, so 
shrouded in sombre resignation. Not one of them but had reached 
the time of life when men grow glum and crabbed, love nothing but 
good cheer, and take slight heed of anything but what has some 
direct bearing upon mere material comfort. Religious egotism had 
drained the hearts of all these devotees of duty, entrenched behind 
the formalities of ritual observances, who spent nearly the whole of 
every evening in silent card-play; while the two little girls, placed, 
as it were, under the ban of this Sanhedrim, which helped to confirm 
their mother in her austerity, caught themselves positively hating all 
these intolerable people, with their sunken eyes and sullen faces. 
Against the dark background of the life we have just depicted, one 
male figure, and only one, stood out in bold relief—the figure of a 
music-master. The spiritual directors having decided that music was 
a Christian art, born in the bosom of the Church, and developed by 
her, the two little girls were allowed to learn music; and a spinster 
in spectacles, who gave lessons on the piano in a neighbouring 
convent, used to come and weary them with scales and exercises. 
When, however, the elder of them reached the mature age of ten, the 
Count of Granville pointed out the necessity of handing her over to a 
master ; and the Countess, while claiming all the credit of performing 
an act of conjugal obedience,—for it is part and parcel of the female 
bigot’s nature to make a merit of doing her duty—saw that her 
husband was right, and yielded to his views. The master chosen was 
a German Catholic—one of those men who are born old, who are 
always fifty: fifty to begin with, and fifty at fourscore. Old as he 
was, however, there still lingered in the dark hollows of his pitted, 
wrinkled, coffee-coloured face, a something that bespoke him still an 
artless child at heart. The light of innocence beamed from his blue 
eyes, and the gay smile of life’s springtide hovered on his lips. The 
arrangement—a natural arrangement—of his old grey hair, in the style 
with which the traditional portrait of our Saviour has rendered us 
familiar, tempered his ecstatic air with a touch of solemnity which 
conveyed an entirely false impression of his character ; since he was 
quite capable of committing an act of folly with the most exemplary 
gravity. Regarding clothes purely and simply asa necessary envelope 
for his person, he gave no thought to his dress whatever—his eyes 
were ever too intently fixed upon the heavens to dwell upon the 
things of earth. Whence you may safely infer that this great unre- 
cognised artist belonged to the amiable class of the “ forgetters,” who 
devote their time, nay, their very hearts and souls, to the service of 
others, just as they leave their gloves behind them on everybody’s 
table, and their umbrellas in everybody’s hall. His hands belonged 
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to that order, or genus, of hands, which are dirty even after they have 
just been washed. In short, the entire man (who, with his old trunk 
ill-set upon his rickety old legs, was a standing proof to what an 
extent a human being may make his body a mere accessory of his 
mind) must be ranked among those outlandish creations which have 
never been successfully painted but by a German—Hoffmann, the 
poet of that which seems unreal but nevertheless exists. Such a 
being was Schmucke, ex-chapelmaster to the Margrave of Anspach, 
savant. Examined by a council of devotion convened by the 
Countess, and asked whether he observed the fasts, he felt sorely 
tempted to reply, “Just look at me, and decide for yourselves!” 
But who can crack jokes with bigots and Jansenist confessors ? 

This apocryphal old man soon acquired so prominent a place in 
the life of the two Maries, they contracted so deep a regard for him 
—great and simple-minded artist that he was, satisfied to understand 
art, and to seek for nothing further—that when married, each of them 
allowed him an annuity of three hundred francs, a sum which, 
multiplied by two, sufficed to pay the rent of his humble lodgings, and 
to find him in beer, tobacco, and clothes besides. Six hundred francs 
a year, in addition to his earnings—why, it was an Eden for him! 
Be it added that, except to these two adorable young girls, whose 
hearts had budded and blossomed beneath the snow of their mother’s 
severity and the ice of pietistic bigotry, Schmucke had never felt 
brave enough to open his lips about his poverty and his aspirations to 
any soul alive. 

In after-years, it would have puzzled any one to tell what priest, 
or aged female devotee, had first fished out this German wanderer in 
the streets of Paris; for directly such of the Countess of Granville’s 
neighbours as had daughters to be educated learnt that she had found 
a music-master for her two girls, they all with one consent began to 
ask for his name and address; and no fewer than thirty families of 
distinction in the Marais hastened to secure his services. Buckles 
of bronzed steel on the outside of his shoes, horsehair soles within, 
and a less rigid economy in the matter of clean linen proclaimed his 
long-deferred success. His native gaiety of disposition, which his 
honourable and becoming poverty had for years eclipsed, now 
reasserted itself, and would find vent in little pleasantries of this 
kind, “The cats ate up all the mud in Paris last night, young 
ladies,” if it so happened that a frost had dried the streets during the 
previous night. But he clothed his jests in a Franco-German jargon 
of which the reader would scarcely care to have a complete specimen. 
Pleased to present these two angels with this kind of forget-me-not 
culled from the flowers of his fancy, he would deliver it with such an 
evident consciousness of saying something witty and refined that 
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ridicule was entirely disarmed. To bring a smile to the lips of his 
two pupils, the secret of whose melancholy life he had divined, made 
him so happy that he would have rendered himself ridiculous on 
purpose, if nature had not been beforehand with him in that regard. 
At the same time, his goodness of heart would have lent a fresh gloss 
to the tritest of commonplaces ; his heavenly smile—to borrow a fine 
expression of St. Martin’s—would have gilded mud itself. Confor- 
mably to one of the noblest principles of a strict religious training, 
the two Maries always respectfully escorted their master to the door 
of their apartment when the lesson was over, and would give him a 
few pleasant words of farewell ; happy themselves in rendering this 
man happy—the only man to whom they could play the woman’s part. 
Thus it happened that up to the time of their marriage music was to 
them a second life, within their ordinary life; much as the Russian 
serf, they tell us, takes his dreams for the reality, his waking life for 
an evil dream. In their desire to shield themselves from the little- 
nesses which threatened to invade their minds, and as a refuge from 
the tyranny of ascetic ideas, they threw themselves into the diffi- 
culties of the art of music with an exhausting intensity. Melody, 
Harmony, Composition—these three daughters of Heaven, with this 
old Catholic Faunus, drunk with the love of music, for choir-leader— 
rewarded the labours of the two poor girls, and ringed them round 
with their aerial dances, as with a rampart. Mozart, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Paésiello, Cimarosa, and Haydn, with some musical geniuses 
of the second grade, were the agents by whose aid the two girls gave 
free play to a host of feelings which, though under ordinary circum- 
stances strictly confined to the chaste precincts of their secret hearts, 
found open vent and soared aloft unchecked, when the sisters were 
seated at the piano. When they had succeeded in executing two 
or three pieces to absolute perfection, they would clasp each other by 
the hand, and embrace one another in a transport of delight, while 
their old master, looking op, would fondly dub them his “little 
St. Cecilias.” 

As time passed on, the sisters married, and lost sight of old 
Schmucke, if they did not entirely forget him. The elder sister, 
now Madame de Vandenesse, being in urgent need of a sum of 
money, for a purpose which she cannot confide to her husband, 
consults her sister Madame du Tillet, who refers Madame de 
Vandenesse to Baroness Nucingen, the wife of a wealthy banker, 
with a large fortune of her own. Baroness Nucingen consents to 
advance the money, on condition that Madame de Vandenesse will 
get some one—no matter who—to accept bills of exchange for the 
amount, and will herself give the Baroness a letter guaranteeing the 
payment of the bills in due course. Madame de Vandenesse, 
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however, knows of no one whom she can ask to accept the bills. In 
this emergency Madame du Tillet suggests an application to their old 
music-master ; and her sister jumps at the suggestion, and further, 
adopts Madame du Tillet’s advice to go and see Schmucke herself, 
instead of trusting to an intermediary. 

By half-past eight on the following morning, Madame de 
Vandenesse was driving along the Quai Conti; having taken the 
Rue du Mail, and got her agent to draw up the bills of exchange, on 
her way. The Rue de Nevers—Schmucke’s street—was too narrow 
to admit a carriage; but, fortunately for the Countess, the house in 
which her sometime music-master lodged occupied the corner formed 
by the junction of the quay with the street. Thus she was spared 
the necessity of tramping through the mud. Indeed, one spring 
from the carriage-step almost landed her in the dirty and dilapidated 
passage of this dingy old dwelling, which was held together by iron 
rivets, for all the world like a portress’s crockery, and overhung the 
pavement to a degree which induced the cautious passer-by to 
quicken his footsteps. The old ex-chapelmaster’s apartment was 
situated on the fourth story, and commanded a fine view of the 
Seine, from the Pont-Neuf as far as the little hill of Chaillot. When 
the Countess’s footman told him that she was below, this excellent 
creature was so taken aback at the idea of receiving a visit from his 
former pupil that he had not sufficient presence of mind to go and 
meet her on the stairs, and so prevent her from entering his room. 
Though the Countess had long been aware of Schmucke’s profound 
disregard for dress, and of the slender interest he felt in aught that 
appertained to this sublunary sphere, she could never, even in her 
wildest flights of imaginatior, have dreamed that it was possible for 
any human being to live the kind of life, the existence of which in 
rerum natura was now suddenly disclosed to her. Who, without 
ocular proof, could have believed that listless indifference to all order 
and comfort could be pushed to such an extreme? Schmucke was 
simply a Diogenes among musicians; he had never felt one whit 
ashamed of his untidiness; the habit was so deeply ingrained, that 
had he been taxed with it, he would have roundly denied its existence 
with the utmost good faith. Yet its traces were stamped on all his 
surroundings and belongings. The smoke of the big meerschaum 
which hardly ever left his lips had covered the ceiling of his room, 
and also the wall-paper—on which the claws of his cat had inflicted 
a thousand scratches—with a yellowish veneering, strongly suggestive 
of the colour of ripe corn. The cat—a magnificent animal, with a 
coat of long, silky fur, fit to make a portress mad with envy—sat 
there steeped in gravity to its very whiskers, calmly surveying the 
scene, as if it were the mistress of the establishment. Perched, in 
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magisterial dignity, on the top of the piano, which bore the name of 
one of the first manufacturers in Vienna, he greeted the Countess, on 
her entrance, with just such a cold yet cajoling look as that with 
which any woman astonished at her beauty might have saluted her. 
But the animal did not condescend to stir, except so far as tu give 
his silver-wire-like whiskers a gentle twitch, after which he again 
fastened his golden eyes upon his master’s face. The piano, which 
might fairly be said to be on its last legs, had long since shed the 
greater part of the black and gold paint which had once decorated 
the serviceable wood of which its case was constructed, and looked 
shabby and discoloured. Its keys were worn down like the teeth of 
an old horse, and as yellow as the walls and ceiling—from the same 
cause. The ashes which lay in little piles upon its open lid showed 
plainly enough that on the previous evening Schmucke had mounted 
his music-stool, and galloped off—pipe in mouth—to a witch’s- 
sabbath of melody and harmony. The floor of the room was covered 
with mud, tobacco-ashes, scraps of paper, and a world of indescribable 
litter of every sort and kind; which made it look exactly like the 
floor of a schoolroom that is only swept out once a week, and then 
naturally contributes a whole heap of matter fit for nothing but the 
dust-bin or the rag-bag. A more practised eye than that of the 
Countess would have gathered some information as to Schmucke’s 
mode of life from the chestnut-husks, apple-peelings, Easter-ege- 
shells, and fragments of broken plates and dishes encrusted with 
sauerkraut, which were freely scattered among the rest of the 
rubbish. This German litter formed a regular carpet of dry and 
dusty dirt, which crackled as you stepped, and extended from the 
door to the fireplace of painted stone, where it met and mingled with 
a majestic pyramid of cinders, crowned with a lump of coal, beneath 
which a few embers were making a feeble pretence to be aglow. 
The chimney-glass made the features of the person rash enough to 
consult it appear to be dancing a saraband. On one side of the 
mirror hung the all-glorious pipe; on the other stood a Chinese jar, 
in which the professor kept his tobacco. A couple of armchairs; a 
meagre and ill-furnished crib; a chest of drawers, which lacked the 
customary marble slab; together with a rickety table, covered with 
the remains of a frugal breakfast, constituted the odd assortment of 
movables which the old man had got together as occasion offered, 
and which, for its simplicity, might be aptly compared to the 
furniture of an Indian wigwam. A shaving-glass, attached to the 
eatch of the curtainless window, and surmounted by the rag on 
which he wiped his razor, denoted the exact extent of Schmucke’s 
sacrifices to the Graces and the conventions of society. The cat, in 
his capacity of pet and weakling, was naturally far better off than 
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his owner; he enjoyed the exclusive accommodation supplied by a 
chair-cushion, old, indeed, but soft; and his plate and saucer, which 
stood hard by, were of white porcelain. 

So far, so good! That, however, which defies description, is the 
state to which Schmucke, cat, and pipe—a trinity of creatures—had 
reduced the furniture, such as it was, and the room generally. The 
pipe had burned holes in the table, here, there, and everywhere. The 
cat and Schmucke’s head, between them, had rubbed so much grease 
into the two armchairs as to have robbed the green Utrecht velvet 
with which they were covered of all its original roughness. But for 
the cat’s splendidly bushy tail, which to a certain extent performed 
the functions of a housemaid’s broom, the few places on the piano 
and the chest of drawers that were not cumbered with music-books 
would never have been swept at all. And what music-books they 
were! Half-gutted, broken-backed, dog’s-eared, and with corners so 
frayed and worn that you might have counted the hundred and one 
sheets of which their pasteboard covers consisted. One corner of the 
room was filled with old boots, in quantity sufficient to occupy a 
Homeric catalogue. All along the walls ran a row of scraps of paper, 
secured by wafers, and bearing the addresses of Schmucke’s pupils ; 
with here and there a gap, where the still adhering wafers served as 
the epitaph of a defunct address. Sums worked out in red chalk 
added yet another decoration to the walls. On the chest of drawers 
might be seen the beer-jugs which the professor had emptied over- 
night, and which looked quite bright and new amid the surrounding 
lumber and litter. The sanitary department was represented by an 
ewer capped with a towel, and flanked by a square of mottled soap 
which had formed many a little lake of slime upon the rosewood of 
the chest of drawers. A couple of hats, equally well-stricken in 
years, figured on a row of pegs, which also supported the identical 
blue carrick, with its triple cape, which was inseparably associated 
in the Countess’s mind with Schmucke himself. In front of the 
window stood three flower-pots, containing flowers—German, beyond 
a doubt—and close by lay Schmucke’s holly walking-stick. 

Although both the optic and the olfactory nerves of the Countess 
were unpleasantly affected, Schmucke’s smiling face and sparkling 
eyes seemed to emit rays of celestial light which rendered her insen- 
sible to all this squalor, burnished the walls and ceiling of the room, 
and gave life and animation to the surrounding chaos. The soul of 
this sublime old man, who knew and revealed to others so much 
that was sublime, shone forth like a sun. The frank ingenuous 
laugh with which he greeted the arrival of one of his “little 
St. Cecilias ” seemed to fill the room with all the brightness of youth, 
and gaiety and innocence. He poured forth the treasures which man 
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holds dearest, and wrapped himself in them as in a mantle which 
concealed his poverty. The most scornful parvenu would possibly 
have deemed it base to give a thought to the environment amid which 
this apostle of the Religion of Music lived and moved. 

“ Ah! and what happy chance has brought you here, my dear 
Countess?” he exclaimed, in that Germanised French which will here 
be indicated only by an occasional touch. “Am I to zing the ‘ Zong 
of Zimeon, at my age?” (At this idea the immoderate fit of hilarity 
with which he had welcomed the Countess on her entrance again 
seized him.) “Is this a lover’s meeting?” he continued, with a 
knowing look. Then he began to laugh once more, like a child. 
“But no,” he added with a melancholy look, “you are come for the 
sake of the music, and not for the sake of a poor man like me. I 
know that well ; but come for whatever purpose you do please, you 
do know that all which is here is yours—body, soul, and goots!” 

Here the old man seized the Countess’s hand and kissed it, leaving 
it wet with a tear of gratitude; for though years had come and gone 
since she had first befriended him, his recollection of the kindness 
was as keen as if the deed which secured him his pension had been 
executed yesterday. Though joy at seeing her had banished the 
memory for a moment, the next it returned in all its force. 
Snatching up his bit of red pencil, he jumped on to the armchair 
which stood in front of the piano, and wrote upon the wall, in large 
letters: “The 17th of February, 1835.” This action, in itself so 
full of simplicity and grace, was accompanied by such an outpouring 
of gratitude that the Countess was deeply moved. 

“My sister, too, will come and see you,” she said to him. 

“ What! the other also? When? when? Oh, that I may live to 
zee the day !” 

“She will come to thank you for doing her a great service, which 
she has sent me to ask you to undertake.” 

“Quick! quick! quick! quick!” exclaimed Schmucke. ‘“ What 
must Ido? Must I go to the devil?” 

“Simply put your name to these four slips of paper, under the 
words, ‘ Accepted for the sum of ten thousand franes,’” replied the 
Countess, drawing from her muff the four bills which Raoul had 
prepared. 

“Eh! that will not take me long,” said the German with lamb- 
like docility. ‘Only I do not know where my pen and ink is. 
Get out of that, Meinheer Mirr,” said he to the cat, who looked at him 
coolly. “That is my cat. That is the poor animal who lives with 
poor Schmucke! He is a beautiful creature, is he not ?” 

‘“‘ FIe is indeed,” said the Countess. 

“ Would you like to have him?” 
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“Out of the question. Do you think I could rob you of your 
friend.” 

The cat, whose body hid the inkstand from Schmucke, guessed 
that he wanted it, and leaped from the piano on to the bed. 

“He is as cunning as an ape,” continued Schmucke, pointing to 
the animal in its new quarters. “I call him ‘ Mirr’ in honour of 
our great Hoffmann, of Berlin, whom I used to know very well.” 

Thereupon the good-natured fellow signed the bills, with all the 
innocence of a child performing its mother’s bidding, without in the 
least understanding its drift, but sure, come what may, of doing 
right. He was troubling himself much more about making the 
Countess a present of his cat than about these documents, the 
signing of which, according to our French law relating to foreigners, 
might involve the loss of his liberty for life. 

“Can you assure me that these little bits of stamped paper 
he began ; but the Countess cut him short by begging him not to be 
in the least uneasy. 

“Tam not uneasy,” he brusquely replied. “ What I want to know 
is, whether these little bits of stamped paper will give Madame du 
Tillet” (which he pronounced “ Montame ti Dilet”) “any pleasure.” 

“Oh! certainly,” replied the Countess, “You are doing her an 
act of fatherly kindness.” 

“Then I am delighted that it is in my bower to be of any use to 
her. Come, let me blay to you a little,” said Schmucke, leaving the 
bills on the table, and flying to the piano. 

The hands of this angelical old man had begun to wander over the 
worn and yellow keys; his upturned gaze already saw the heaven of 
his imagination through the interposing roof; the most enchanting 
of all climates was flooding the air with its perfumes. But the 
Countess only suffered this artless interpreter of things divine to 
extract voice and language from wood and wire—like Raphael’s St. 
Cecilia with angels for her audience—until the ink of his signature 
was dry. Then slipping the bills into her muff, she recalled her 
radiant master from the ethereal heights where he was hovering, by 
tapping him on the shoulder. 

“Now, my worthy Schmucke,” said she. 

“So soon?” he cried with a submissiveness painful to behold. 
“ Ah! why did you come at all?” Yet he did not rebel, but, like a 
faithful dog rather than a human being, started up to listen to what 
the Countess had to say. 

“My worthy Schmucke,” she continued, “this is a matter of life 
and death; every minute gained is an economy of blood and tears.” 

“ Always the same!” he cried. “Always the same! Go then, 
angel of pity, and dry the tears of others! But believe—believe 
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this—that poor Schmucke sets a higher value on your visit than on 
your bounty!” 

“We shall see one another again,” said she. “Indeed, you must 
come and dine with me, and give us some music every Sunday; or 
you and I will have a quarrel. Now, mind, I shail expect you next 
Sunday.” 

“Really and truly?” 

“Yes, I entreat you; and my sister also will doubtless want you 
to give her a day.” 

“Then my happiness will be complete; for of late I have never 
seen you but in the Champs-Elysées, as you drove along in your 
carriages ; and so seldom, so very seldom!” 

The prospect held out to him had quite driven away the tears that 
had been gathering in the old man’s eyes; and it was gaily and 
cheerfully that he now prepared to escort his pretty pupil to her 
carriage. When she took his arm, she could feel that his heart was 
throbbing most vehemently, and she said to him, “Then you did 
use to think of us sometimes ? ” 

“ Always when I ate my daily bread,” replied he. “ First, as 
being my benefactresses. Second, as the first two young girls, 
really worthy to be loved, that I did ever see!” 

These words, imbued, as they were, with an exceeding and re- 
spectful, an earnest and devout solemnity, sealed the Countess’s lips. 
She dared not trust herself to reply. To this old man, this smoke- 
begrimed chamber, full of rotten furniture and rubbish, was then, 
it seemed, a shrine sacred to two divinities—and those divinities 
were her sister and herself; and as hour after hour rolled by, the 
sentiment had grown and gathered strength, without the knowledge 
of those who had inspired it. “There, at least, we are beloved, 
and deeply beloved,” thought the Countess. 

The emotion experienced by the old German, as he stood and 
watched her into her carriage, was fully shared by her; and as the 
brougham drove away she looked back, and raising her fingers to 
her lips, blew him one of those dainty kisses with which women are 
wont to salute each cther from afar. This slight, though graceful 
and winning, gesture affected the old man so powerfully that, long 
after the carriage had vanished from his sight, he stood, as if rooted 
to the spot, with his eyes fixed on vacancy—enraptured. 





























A very Important Place. 


In these days it is no light matter to attempt to write about any 
place upon the surface of the habitable, or even of the inhabit- 
able, globe. The public refuses so much as to look at a book of 
travels unless it bear some such title as ‘Round the World with 
a Wooden Leg,’ or ‘Over the Caucasus in a Canoe.’ Even a 
magazine article, to be readable, must deal either with some classic 
or historic spot of great natural interest and importance, or else 
with some hitherto unexplored region in, shall we say, the Car- 
pathians or Patagonia? Now the place that I am about to describe, 
though without any actual claims to be considered either classic 
or historic, is yet possessed of the highest interest and importance 
{in the opinion of its inhabitants), and is moreover, up to the 
present time, an unknown land, even to the most enterprising 
of tourists. Although situated in the heart of that bit of Dutch 
England, Norfolk, it has never been patronised by artists, since, 
truth to say, it is neither beautiful nor picturesque. Its big bare 
church, the interior of which is so fine an example of church- 
warden architecture and eighteenth-century taste, has not yet 
been discovered by the eager antiquarian. It has no manu- 
factures, and the population, purely agricultural, numbers but 
four hundred bodies; the souls are an uncertain quantity. 

I must preface my remarks about “Our Village” by stating 
that it is a real place, and, consequently, unlike the ideal village, 
it contains no interesting rustics, each with a properly developed 
story, beginning, middle, and end. The romances of every-day 
life are seldom thus beautifully complete. As a rule, only the 
second volume is forthcoming; the first has been lost, and the 
third is still unwritten. 

I have already said that our village is not a beautiful spot. 
The farming is high, wherefore the hedges are clipped like a 
convict’s head, and the oaks that once formed natural avenues 
along the roads are fast falling beneath the axe. Pic-nics are 
unknown in the neighbourhood, simply because there is no place 
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suitable for such entertainments, the edge of a turnip field or the 
leeward side of a hay-stack scarcely offering sufficient attractions. 
Yet, less than fifty years ago, the village stood in the midst of a 
great common which was the favourite resort of gipsies. The 
labourers used to hold wrestling matches with their foreign 
visitors, and the tradition has been handed down of an Homeric 
struggle that lasted from early morning till late at night, and 
was only ended by the death of one of the combatants. It is 
evident that many of the gipsies settled down in the village, 
since to this day it is easy to distinguish the families with a 
strain of Romany blood. The swarthy, shaggy-haired lads and 
lassies are still as wild as hawks and as restless as terriers in 
spite of generations of domesticity and Sunday school. The girls 
prefer to work in the fields rather than endure the restraint of 
service, while the boys usually “take to the road” as drovers, or 
else drift away to Yarmouth, where they undergo a rough dis- 
cipline on board the fishing-smacks. 

It may be thought that there is nothing but small beer to 
chronicle of such a place. But though the adage “truth is 
stranger than fiction” has lost somewhat of the wild freshness 
of morning, it is still fairly reliable, as proverbs go. For example, 
a few years ago among the inhabitants of our village was num- 
bered a real live hermit, who lived in a glass house. Had such a 
character been introduced into a work of fiction he would surely 
have been condemned by the critics as unnatural if not impos- 
sible, yet our hermit attracted very little attention in his native 
place. He had somehow acquired, probably by squatter’s right, 
a tiny corner of land on the edge of a cornfield. Here he built 
himself a greenhouse upon the foundation of a tinker’s waggon, 
and in this he lived among the plants that were to him as wife, 
family, and friends. Round his domain he planted a hedge, 
strengthened by ground ash and hazel, which, as it was never cut, 
soon became an ample barrier between the outer world and his 
privacy. Simon Pottle, for such was our anchorite’s Dickensesque 
name, was by no means a religious recluse, but in all other 
respects he played his part to perfection. He was of venerable: 
aspect, with a grey beard flowing nearly to his knees, and dirt 
enough to have earned him canonisation in medieval times. He 
never voluntarily mixed with his own kind, but he would sulkily 
consent to sell his plants for a handsome consideration. There 
came a week at length when Simon failed to appear, as was his 
wont, at the village shop to lay in his little store of provisions, 
and replenish his tobacco pouch. The neighbours, becoming 
alarmed, broke open the door of the hermitage, and found its. 
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occupant lying dead among his flowers. All that now remains of 
him is the mound upon which his crystal palace once stood, and 
the mighty hedge that still surrounds it. 

Another weirdly original character, and one who certainly has 
never been surpassed in fiction, was the man who wanted to 
marry his mother-in-law. So intent was he upon this rash act, 
that when the village priest refused to tie the knot, he betook 
himself to the registrar’s office in the neighbouring market town, 
where, however, the relationship between the pair was discovered 
before the ceremony took place. Finally, the hero of this romance 
of real life took to himself another wife, with whom and his ex- 
mother-in-law he still lives in apparent amity. The end of this 
story cannot yet be told, because the third volume, which should 
be a sensational one, is still in the press. 

Crime is rare among us, but as for scandals—well, one might 
as well start a society paper at once as attempt to chronicle the 
scandals of a country village. Let me hasten to add that only a 
small percentage of these are true; the rest are invented to 
gratify that craving for excitement, and mild enjoyment of the 
misdeeds of others that are inherent in every human breast. 
After all, these inventions are harmless enough, since few believe 
in them except the curate, whose faith is so boundless that it is 
quite providential there are no mountains in the neighbourhood. 

The chief sensation of the year is the ingathering of the 
harvest. Everything gives way at this season to the Pagan wor- 
ship of Ceres. The parson and the doctor may take a holiday, 
for every cottage door is locked, young men and maidens, old men 
and children, all taking part in the great business of the day. 
The lump sum of seven or eight pounds which the men are paid, 
whether the harvest lasts three weeks or six, comes like a little 
fortune to the village householder. It makes up the rent, settles 
the doctor’s bill, pays something on account at the shop, and 
provides new boots for the coming winter. Our village is one 
of the few places in England where the harvest-horn is still 
blown for the women to begin the gleaning—scanty enough now 
thanks to the raking machine—and where the children have not 
forgotten to cry “ Largesse! largesse!” 

Nature seems to require a vast amount of support during 
harvest-time. If a labourer’s wife is asked how many meals a 
day she has to prepare for her men-kind, she will answer, “ seven,” 
and thus tick them off upon her fingers: “ First, there’s their 
dew-drinkings, that’s one; then there’s their breakfasts, that’s 
two; then there’s their elevenses, that’s three; then there’s their 
dinners, that’s four; then there’s their fourses, that’s five; then 
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there’s their teas, that’s six; and then there’s their suppers, that’s 
seven.” 

Next to harvest perhaps the chief excitement in village life is 
illness, the importance of which even the invalid seems to enjoy. 
Beyond the maladies of childhood, only about three diseases are 
known, namely, consumption, rheumatism, and old age. The 
two first are the natural results of working in all weathers upon 
insufficient nourishment and a wet clay soil. The natives term 
it a “loving soil,” and walk as though they had always two or 
three pounds of earth tenderly clinging to each boot. Old age 
is the most common sickness, and is a lingering one, even when 
supported on “ out-door relief,” ¢.e. two shillings a week and a 
stone of flour. The patients are, however, usually well-cared for 
from a material point of view by their children, although their 
feelings are not, to all appearance, treated with overmuch 
consideration. 

Go into any cottage where a bedridden mother is one of the 
household goods, and you will hear the middle-aged daughter 
discuss her venerable parent’s condition in some such candid but 
not unkindly style as the following: 

“Ah, poor old lady, I don’t think as how she can last much 
longer. Well, she’s been a sight of trouble to me, but no one 
can’t say as I haven’t done my duty by her.” 

The old lady, so far from resenting the frankness of these 
remarks, enjoys the importance of her situation, and relates with 
evident triumph how “Doctor” thought she could not have 
lasted out the week. In truth, death is no unfamiliar figure in a 
village home, nor does his coming excite either surprise or dread. 
It is only the rich who can shut their eyes to his approach, or 
attempt to keep his grisly form at bay. 

Even child-life would not appear to be thought of extravagant 
value in our village, judging from the following reply made by a 
mother to an inquiry for her sick baby. 

“That's gone, pore little thing,” said this tender-hearted 
parent. “Yes, that’s dead. You didn’t think it was so bad? 
Well no, it warn’t that bad; but there, I couldn’t abear to see it 
suffer, so I just tightened its cap-strings and said, ‘Please the 
Lord to take it.’ ” 

The women of our village are a hardy race, owing to their 
custom of working on the land. Grandmother, mother and 
daughter may often be seen working in the same field, busily 
employed in singling beet, or topping turnips. If grandmamma is 
what we call a ‘“ kedge old lady ” she may be safely backed to do 
a better spell of work than her descendant of the third generation. 
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The fact is that though our village children are now taught music 
and drawing gratis, to say nothing of all the other branches of a 
polite education, they do not, strange as it may appear, grow up 
such useful capable men and women as their forbears. It is a 
common complaint with the farmers that the younger men are 
physically unable to do a hard day’s work; indeed there are few 
under fifty years of age who can wield the sickle or the scythe with 
the steady hand and sure eye of a master of field-craft. Of course 
this must be attributed in great measure to the now very general 
use of machinery, which has destroyed so much of the romance of 
country life. 

The inhabitants of our village are eclectic in religion, and 
Radical in politics. Sunday morning is spent in the worship of 
Morpheus in the most comfortable and inviting of all temples—bed. 
If “ Laborare est orare” be a true saying, the peasant fulfils his 
religious duties to perfection, and having risen at half-past five 
during six days in the week, lit his own fire, prepared his own 
breakfast, and fed his beasts out of pails that, in winter, freeze to 
his hand, he feels himself entitled on the seventh to spend the 
morning in warmth, comfort, and laziness. In the afternoon he 
not infrequently attends the parish church, where he sits and 
listens sleepily to the familiar though wholly unintelligible 
prayers, and the well-intentioned but hopelessly unsuitable 
sermon. Only at the sound of a favourite hymn does he awake 
to something like animation, joining in the song of praise with a 
long-drawn and uncontrolled shout, which causes the organist 
seriously to entertain ideas of suicide. 

In the evening the devout countryman patronises the Wesleyan 
chapel, the Baptist chapel, or the Quaker’s meeting-house ; he is 
no bigot. If remonstrated with on the subject of his religious 
irregularities, he will reply with comfortable conviction, that we 
are all going to heaven by different roads. Indeed, though his 
faith may have been undermined by the teaching of a multiplicity 
of creeds, there is one article to which he keeps fast hold, namely, 
the material delights of another and a better world. It is perhaps 
due to a not unnatural feeling that he is owed some compensation 
for the privations he has suffered in this life, that he possesses 
such a cheerful assurance of some day enjoying the riches and 
raptures of a paradise, which, according to his favourite hymns, 
will strongly resemble the interior of a jeweller’s shop. No doubt 
he feels equally certain that between himself and his Dives, in 
the person of the squire or the parson, a great gulf will be fixed. 

_ In politics, as I have said, the labourer is a Radical, when he is 
not a Socialist. Nothing could be more natural, for the Radical 
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member’s agent invariably promises more than the Conservative 
member’s agent, while the local Radical newspaper is much more 
amusing than the Conservative organ. It is true that the 
Conservatives have, with some reluctance, bestowed the franchise 
and free education upon the labourer, but then the Radicals have 
promised him three acres and a cow, together with that less 
tangible benefit, a parish council, and promises are always so 
much sweeter than fulfilment. It need scarcely be said that the 
majority of the women are Tories in effect, though they are as 
yet blisfully ignorant of all political names and parties. A 
Radical woman is an anomaly all the world over. Our village 
mothers, with that acuteness born of instinct not of reason, which 
is peculiar to the feminine mind, point out that poor people have 
always been poor people whatever party has been in power, and 
therefore, blessed are they who expect nothing from any future 
government, for they, and they alone, shall not be disappointed. 
Deep is the annoyance and bitter the contempt of the shrewd 
housewife, when her “ man” persists in dropping the substantial 
beef and blankets of the Hall, together with the soup and puddings 
of the Rectory, in order to grasp at the shadow of promised 
cows. 

The great question of pounds, shillings, and pence, forms an 
insurmountable barrier between the parson and most of his 
parishioners. The farmers have always looked upon tithe as an 
unrighteous burden, while the labourers have somehow acquired 
the idea that were the Church to be disendowed, or “the parson 
done away with,” to use their own expression, wages all over the 
country would increase to the tune of three-and-sixpence a week. 
Under these circumstances, it would avail a reverend gentleman 
nothing, were he to possess the wisdom of Solomon and the 
eloquence of Paul; he could never achieve popularity. It is a 
curious fact, however, that the poorer members of every sect 
prefer to be married and buried by the parson, while in times of 
sickness or distress their convictions never forbid them to accept 
the alms of the church. 

I must not conclude this sketch of such a very important place 
without introducing the reader to some of our celebrities. Of one 
kind of celebrity we, like every other village community in 
England, have no lack. I refer to those heroines and martyrs 
who live and die among us, “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” 
the women who bring up a large family in decency and apparent 
comfort upon a nominal income of twelve shillings a week. Think 
of it for a moment. ‘Two adults, and, on a reasonable average, six 
children, in all, eight hungry stomachs to be filled, eight active 
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bodies to be clothed, eight restless pairs of feet to be shod; add 
to this rent, firing, doctor and regular payments into the sick 
club and the clothing club. The mention of the two last items 
shows that I am referring to the more “ respectable” section of 
the labouring community, people who have appearances to keep 
up, and the fear of Mrs. Grundy before their eyes, just as much as 
their betters. The income on which these feats have to be 
performed amounts nominally, as I have said, to twelve shillings a 
week. In point of fact, it is as fluctuating a3 a mining stock. 
There is the harvest money, for example, which if there were no 
deficits, would bring up the average finely; there are payments 
for overtime during “haysel,” a few shillings for the scanty 
gleanings, and the acorns that the children collect and sell to the 
farmers for the pigs. But against these gains must be set the 
losses caused by the long dreary spells of wet and snow, when the 
master, with the best will in the world, cannot find “ jobs” for all 
his men. During such‘ a period the day-labourer may think 
himself fortunate if he earns three or four shillings a week. Then 
there are occasional sacrifices at the shrine of that enemy of 
domestic bliss, the publican. The father of such a family as I am 
describing would be a steady sober man, as men go, but he would 
think it only fair tojreward virtue two or three times a year at 
such great festivals as Christmas, Whitsuntide, or Harvest-home. 

As time goes on the family circumstances become a trifle easier. 
As soon as the eldest boy leaves school, he has no difficulty in 
obtaining employment on one of the farms, for child-labour is 
much sought after. A “little place” is next found for the eldest 
girl, who, at the tender age of thirteen, is expected to milk seven 
cows, and superintend a nursery-full of young children. It is 
well that the household burdens are thus lightened, for both 
father and mother at forty, are beginning to feel the weight of 
years, and the prospect of a wholly unprovided-for old age has to 
be faced with, perhaps, the dreaded “House” at the end of the 
vista. 

But it must not be supposed that we can boast no celebrities 
beyond these homely heroines, whose every-day doings can have 
no interest for the general public. In our genius and our witch 
we possess two far more brilliant and picturesque personalities. 
Our witch both in habits and appearance is an admirable 
specimen of her order. No one knows how old she is, but her 
skin is covered with as fine a network of lines as any portrait by 
Gerard Dow. Her thick white hair grows low on her forehead, 
nearly meeting the black tufted brows beneath which her dark 
eyes gleam with "unquenchable fire. She has a fine reputation as 
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a prophetess, for did not she foretell the death of an elderly 
neighbour of intemperate habits only six months before he was 
found heels uppermost in a ditch? She is, moreover, the proud 
possesser of an evil eye of most malignant type, and woe betide 
the child, cow, or pig, whom she may chance to “overlook.” Her 
great-grand-daughter, who “does for her,” will tell with pride, 
that her venerable ancestress lives entirely upon bread-and-butter 
and brandy, a diet that would seem to account for occasional 
moments of excitement. If we step into her cottage we shall find 
her crouched over the fire, showing no signs of life beyond the 
mumbling of her jaws, and the spreading of her claw-like fingers 
to the flame. She is supposed to be very hard of hearing, but 
there is method in her deafness. For example, if we open the 
conversation with the innocent remark that the harvest is late 
this year, she will reply with embarrassing promptitude : 

“Thank you, sir, the doctor did say I might take a little port 
wine.” 

The presence of strangers seems to rouse her from her normal 
state of lethargy, for as we take our leave, she half rises from her 
chair, and pointing with a trembling forefinger at the hearth, 
says in hollow far-away tones : 

“T see two dead men lay there; tell me, what was their 
names?” 

Whether this blood-curdling address is an allusion to some 
long-forgotten village tragedy, or whether it is inspired by the 
bread-and-butter and brandy diet, is a question which we cannot 
attempt to solve. 

Our genius is one of nature’s own musicians. He is also a 
hunchback, a cobbler, a Socialist, and a Dissenter; in short he 
might have stepped bodily out of the pages of a George Eliot 
novel. His genius is not confined to one branch of art, but comes 
out in his cobbling, and causes him to create the clumpiest of 
soles, ornamented with a picturesque pattern of heavy-headed 
nails, soles that make as much noise as a pony’s hoofs, and that 
even a country lad cannot ‘kick out in less than a year’s hard 
wear. Our genius belongs to a Church family by descent, but he 
became a disciple of Wesley entirely on account of the Methodist 
harmonium, which he plays every Sunday, and doctors for 
asthmatic attacks during the winter months. An organ would 
probably convert him to Romanism. The genius seems able to 
play any instrument that comes his way by intuition, violin, 
violoncello, cornet, and the inevitable concertina. In the long 
winter evenings he gives music-lessons gratis to the lads of the 
village, and is now at the head of a small but extremely powerful 
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brass band. Had our genius been born in a different sphere where 
his talent could have had the advantage of training, he would 
probably have found a niche for himself as a Cathedral organist 
or the leader of an orchestra. Then, while wondering at his 
mastery over the king of all instruments, or the manner in which 
he swayed a whole orchestra with one sweep of his baton, men 


would have forgotten to pity or despise him for the accident of a 
misshapen body. 
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Airs. Bligh. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 
AUTHOR OF ‘GOODBYE, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. Cuptp,’ ‘ALAS,’ ETC. 


CuarTer VY. 


Miss Mutwotzanp lies in bed, a model of blooming English 
vigour, but she has by no means a monopoly of her couch of 
sickness. Pamela sits on one of her pillows, and George on 
the other. Sue is stretched all along the side of the mattrass, 
with two very long black silk legs kicking up in the air; 
while to obviate any danger that may yet remain of the 
invalid’s feeling lonely, a couple of dogs—a short-tempered lady 
of the sheep-dog kind, and a broken-haired white terrier—are 
having a friendly scrimmage across her prostrate body. With their 
mouths wide open, and showing all their beautiful clean teeth, 
they are apparently taking large mouthfuls out of each other's 
eyes. At the entrance of the visitor, however, they cheerfully 
break off their gallantries in order to jump down from the bed 
and “make for her;” a proceeding which, if it has no other 
advantage, has at least that of taking off the stiffness of a first 
introduction, leading, as it does, to eager assurances on the part 
of the young owner that the bristled backs and rude voices mean 
nothing ; and counter-assurances on the stranger’s side that she 
is not at all frightened, that she has dogs of her own, etc., etc. 
The ice is still further broken by Mr. Mulholland, who, having 
lingered behind the others, now pounces playfully out from behind 
the door, and is greeted by his daughter with a cry of surprise and 
joy that shows that his visits to the sick room are not frequent 
occurrences. 

“Czar, is that you? how awfully, awfully good of you!” 

His response is to ask playfully whether she has room for one 
more, and getting a delighted assent, sits down on her bed; the 
dogs also having leapt back thither and resumed their tussle. 

“T have not often seen an odder regimen for an invalid!” 

“Ah! now you are beginning!” cries Mrs. Mulholland, 
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triumphantly ; “that is just the dry voice in which you used to 
say things at Mme. Reybaud’s. Dear me, how it takes me back! 
do go on!” 

“She likes us all to sit upon her, do not you, Luce?” breaks 
in Pamela, hurrying to the rescue, as she sees the consternation 
painted on Mrs. Bligh’s face at this command to be funny. “ We 
can’t be too thick on the ground, can we?” 

“She had the donkey up one day,” cries Sue; “ we had such 
difficulty in getting him upstairs; and he was so spiteful, he 
kicked out one of Fezy’s front teeth.” 

“That was not an amiable trait,” replies Anne; and then, in 
terror of being accused of dryness, adds hastily, ‘“‘ Was that the 
same doukey who behaved so ill in the tandem?” 

“Oh, no, that was the new one: he is very ill-natured, too, but 
this was the old one, the one that Pamela and George always 
drive in the coster’s cart.” 

At this innocent and matter-of-fact implication of an intimacy 
more developed than she had suspected between her young disciple 
and the person whom she herself had stigmatised as “a dreadful 
bore,” Anne steals a guilty glance at Miss Capell Smith, in time 
to see with what a vexed flush the words “I believe I did drive 
him once or twice!” are accompanied. 

“ Once or twice!” repeats the little girl, in guileless astonish- 
ment. ‘“ Why, Pamela, what are you thinking of? have you for- 
gotten? When last you were here, you and George were never 
out of the coster’s cart, were you, George?” 

But George has arisen from his easy lounge on his sister’s 
bolster, and calling to his terrier to accompany him, is stalking— 
an image of wounded feeling—to the door. 

“He has gone to dress!” says Mrs. Mulholland, placid and un- 
suspecting ; “we had better follow his example. Do not make 
yourself very splendid” (as she leads the way along the passage) ; 
“for, as you see, we are quite a family party. No outsider, except 
Pamela; and she ” (affectionately) “is not an outsider: she is one 
of the family.” 

“IT am nothing of the kind,” says Pamela, in a mouthing 
whisper, behind her hostess’s back, to Mrs. Bligh. “You” (with 
@ spasmodic grateful squeeze of the hand nearest to her) “have 
for ever saved me from that!” 

Gratitude is a beautiful thing, and it is very delightful to have 
inspired it, when one feels it is really merited; but Anne has 
not that happy consciousness, and she draws away her fingers. 

Three-quarters of an hour later she is sitting at a well-be-lit 
and be-blossomed dinner-table, at her host’s right hand, and 
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thinking that though she has made up her mind that she does 
not much like Mr. Mulholland, and that she wishes he would not 
call her “ Mrs. Nan,” yet that family life is a pleasant thing, and 
that if she could be quite sure that the look of expectancy of bons 
mots from herself, that never come, had departed out of Char’s 
mild eyes, she would be quite enjoying herself. 

Miss Capell Smith is seated on the host’s left hand, but, though 
the arrangement is a natural one, since there is no other lady, yet 
Anne is conscious that it has not been made without difficulty. 
She is almost certain of having heard coming from behind her, as 
they all entered the dining-room, an urgent remonstrance in Mrs. 
Mulholland’s voice, addressed to somebody. “ Pamela! what are 
you thinking of? Of course you will sit by Czar! you know he 
likes to have you.” On the girl’s other side the injured George 
has placed himself; and it is not without a vexed entertainment 
that Anne throughout dinner watches her votary’s efforts to do 
the impossible; and turn a shoulder and a lump of rust-coloured 
hair at the same time impartially upon both her neighbours. 
Mrs. Bligh’s own right hand is guarded by a person whom she 
incidentally learns to be staying in the house for the purpose of 
cataloguing the library. He is an under-bred, forward young 
man, who, though never spontaneously spoken to by any one, 
interpellates each one in turn with vulgar familiarity, and takes 
all the fun and jokes as if addressed to himself. 

“ And how are we to entertain Mrs. Nan now that we have got 
her ?” asks the host in a sprightly voice, looking up from a land- 
rail which has just been placed before him, and no duplicate of 
which has been offered to any other member of the company, a 
fact which Anne notes with surprise, though she had already 
observed his being supplied with a special and private vintage. 
“What are we to do for Mrs. Nan?” he repeats, as she does not 
answer ; “shall we send her out for a blow in the lifeboat? or 
swing her up the side of a cliff to the quarries ? or——” 

“ Anything on dry land!” she interrupts, smiling; “ but as to 
watery pleasures——” 

“You prefer terra-cotta, as Mrs. L—— said!” pausing to give 
his family time to laugh at this fine crusted old jest. “ Well, 
then, terra-cotta it shall be!” 

“TI daresay the Lascelles will propose something,” says Mrs. 
Mulholland, cheerfully ; “I am sure that they are dying to see 
you! I gave them such a glowing description of you; told them 
how amu——” 

“T do not know what you would do without the Lascelles,” 
cries Pamela, rushing in to hinder the dreaded accusation from 
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again issuing from the well-meaning lips that so persistently 
frame it. 

“And if you asked the Lascelles,” replies the old gentleman, 
taking up the remark, “ perhaps you might hear them say that 
they did not quite know what they would do without ws.” 

“ Without ws,” repeats his wife, with a protesting accent. “It 
is very civil of you to put it in the plural; but we will not 
quarrel over who is the attraction” (with a meaning smile), “ they 
really are very kind neighbours to us all, when they are down 
here; and they are down a good deal !” 

“And are you down here a good deal ?” 

There is a slight pause before the answer comes: “Oh, we do 
not move much; we are very happy at home. Of course Czar 
goes up now and again, naturally; but we do not stir much, 
it is such a business moving a whole household so great a 
distance.” 

“I take little bachelor trips up every now and then,” says the 
old gentleman, with a shrug; “just to look in at the clubs, and 
knock up a few old cronies; and put in an appearance at a ball 
or two, to see how my former flames are wearing! ” 

“T do not suppose that the ladies thank you much for that!” 
says the vulgar young man, chuckling; but nobody takes the 
slightest notice of him or his remark. 

“This is really too nice!” cries Mrs. Mulholland, with a fresh 
access of good-natured expansiveness, as the two ladies stand 
téte-a-téte over the drawing-room fire. ‘‘ That I should be having 
‘little Nan’ under my own roof! You were short of your age, 
do you recollect? and you were so afraid that you were going to 
be a dwarf! Do youremember? It was always a promise that 
you should stay with me when I married. How little I thought 
then” (looking upwards with fervent and unaffected gratitude) 
“what happiness was in store for me!” 

“ And you really are very happy?” asks Anne, hoping that her 
own tones do not sound as incredulous to her friend as they do 
to herself. 

The wife answers by a rapturous smile: “ You see how brilliant 
he is! and he is always like that, always, always, even when we 
are quite alone! except when he gets out of spirits from having 
been here too long, and then I send him up to London. Of 
course it would be most unjustifiable to keep him vegetating here 
always, and so we live rather quietly all the year round—we are 
not very well off—so that he may do his little jaunts com- 
fortably in the season.” 

“ What an unselfish woman you must be!” 
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She would have liked to have exchanged this exclamation for 
its converse—‘ What a selfish old pig he must be!” but she 
refrains. 

“ Unselfish !” (with a surprised accent) ‘Ah! because I have 
to lose his society for so long; but then I know he is enjoying 
himself. He pretends he does not, but I know that he does. Of 
course he is made immensely much of in London; and we all like 
to be made much of; and the children and I are very happy 
together here. It is one of my many blessings that his children 
like me. Ah, Czar! here you are!” as the subject of her enco- 
miums, having finished his special bottle, and grown tired of his 
son’s and the librarian’s company, now joins them. “ We were 
talking of you. Listeners never hear any good of themselves, you 
know,” smiling at the excellence of the joke. “Come and sit by 
Nan, and amuse her!” 

The old gentleman at once complies with the first half of the 
request, sliding his jaunty body into an arm-chair at his guest’s 
side; but with the latter half it is—little as he suspects it—quite 
out of his power to comply, and though he asks leave to call her 
Nan, tout court, and playfully threatens never to answer her 
unless she addresses him as “Czar,” she feels that it is with a 
guilty flatness that she responds to his wife’s appeal as they part 
for the night. 

“ He is brilliant, is not he ?” 

“Qh yes, very,’ answers she, baldly, “and” (laughing 
awkwardly) “I hope you are now quite disabused of that painful 
and most erroneous idea that I am brilliant, too!” 

“ You are tired to-night,” replies Char, with amiable evasive- 
ness; “but” (shaking her head) “I have not altered my opinion ; 
it is there still. It will come out to-morrow.” Reiterating that 
“it is there still,” and pursued by anguished assurances from her 


visitor that it is not, Mrs. Mulholland retires smiling. 
* 


* * * ” 


“ Yes, it is all very fine, and of cours? I am the gainer,” says 
Mrs. Bligh next morning after breakfast, as she and Pamela walk 
through the climbing wood that backs the house to reach the barer 
hill beyond the view. “ But what I wish to arrive at, is why you 
are not at this moment in the coster’s cart, of which I overheard 
at breakfast an almost tearful proffer being made you.” 

The girl makes no answer beyond a slight grimace. Under 
the trees the Lent lilies are strewn broadcast, and about their 
feet are the creeping ivy and the hyacinth shoots—all the 
delightful flooring of an early spring wood! while through the riot 
of wild garlic that has the impudence to look like lily of the 
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valley, the dogs scampering after a hare make it, by kissing its 
leaves, disclose its true nature. 

“ According to Sue, last time you were here you were never 
out of the coster’s cart.” 

“T had nothing better todo! I had not you! NowI have 
you!” (rapturously). 

“Oh yes” (hastily), “I understand! or rather ” (laughing), “I 
do not understand !” 

“T suppose,” says Pamela, thoughtfully, “that one outgrows 
people as one outgrew one’s clothes, when one was a child. I 
think I have outgrown George!” 

“ How long ago?” (in a tone whose dryness would have satisfied 
even Mrs. Mulholland)—* twenty-four hours ? ” 

Miss Capell Smith does not answer this sarcastic question ; but 
pursues her own line of thought. 

“When one has been used to people all one’s life, I suppose 
that one is apt to take them for granted ; to accept them, as one 
accepts oneself; one no more thinks of criticising them than one 
thinks of criticising one’s parents; and then some fine day a 
lanthorn is turned upon them, perhaps by some careless remark, 
uttered by a person whose opinion one has every reason to value, 
and one sees them from thenceforth in their true colours !” 

“And no doubt,” says Anne, with a laugh of sincere vexation, 
“one fine day some blabbing fool will casually observe to you 
that I am ‘a dreadful bore,’ and I shall go to the wall too.” 

The girl breaks out into eager protestation, “Oh, you! as if 
there were the slightest parallel; as if there were the remotest 
possibility ! but” (slowly) “do not you think that one’s standard 
may change? that when one’s experience is larger, and one gets a 
glimpse of what a man ought to be——” 

“And where have you been getting these glimpses?” asks 
Mrs. Bligh, with a sudden disagreeable fear of she knows not 
what. “Where have you been meeting these giants by whom 
you are going to measure poor humanity ?” 

“Qh, nowhere!” answers the girl, in innocent surprise at the 
sharpness of her companion’s tone; “you know all my acquaint- 
ances; how humdrum they are! I have not met anybody in the 
least interesting all the winter except 2 

But for some perverse and inscrutable reason the widow is 
resolved not to hear the name of the exception, and she breaks in 
with an abrupt remark about the scenery. They have outclimbed 
the wood, and are standing on the close white grass of the hill- 
side which the sheep are cropping; and where the long-tailed 
lambs are skipping over their mothers’ backs, and leaping in the 
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air with all four legs off the ground at once; one engaging black 
one, like a little dog, seems leader of their artless games. Out 
of unnumbered small brown buds the liberal gorse flowers are 
already profusely bursting; their sweetness guarded by fierce 
green spikes. Below, the trees of the wood they have just left are 
purpling against the sea, and against the bright, cold lovely sky. 

“ What a piece of luck it is for me,” exclaims Pamela, “ that 
that old—that Mr. Mulholland keeps his wife running on his 
errands all the forenoon, else I should never have had a chance of 
asking you what you think of them all? Did I give youa good 
idea of them? of Mrs. Mulholland, for instance ?” 

Anne laughs again, and much more naturally than last time. 

“T still fail to see why she is ‘ splunchy.’” 

“ And Sue?” 

“Sue is an undoubted ‘ripper!’” 

* And Lucile?” 

“T daresay she is a ripper, too; she looked like one, as far as I 
could judge from the very little I could see of her, under the two 
dogs and six people who were sitting upon her!” 

* And Mr. Mulholland?” 

They both pause in their walk, and face each other. There is 
mirth as well as inquiry in the younger woman’s red-brown eyes, 
a mirth so catching that it is reflected in Anne’s. 

“Tam not going to be trepanned into sarcasms on my host,” 
she answers, but her voice is unsteady with laughter as she 
speaks. “He is a very nice, civil-spoken old gentleman, and 
indeed, my dear child” (more gravely), “as he is our host, you 
might be a little polite to him.” 

For a moment or two it seems as though Pamela were going to 
receive this remonstrance in silence, and they both look down at 
the wood beneath them, where the still wintry trees have a sort 
of uneasy look about them ; no hint of green yet, but the feeling 
of ail the great leaves encased in the little compass of the restless 
buds. Then--— 

“Would you be polite to a person who was always trying to 
kiss you on the stairs?” asks the girl slowly. 

“T really cannot face so unlikely a contingency,” answers Anne, 
taken aback. ‘“ But do you mean—is it possible ?——” 

“ He lies in wait for me on the landing, he pounces out on me 
from behind doors, he tries to squeeze my fingers when I hand 
him his tea-cup at breakfast,” replies the girl, tragically. “I 
think I had better warn you, lest he should attempt anything of 
the same kind with you!” 

“TI do not think that in my case there is much danger,” 
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answers Mrs. Bligh, mentally contrasting the homeliness of her 
own appearance, of which she is at all times perhaps exaggeratedly 
conscious, with the exquisite porcelain texture, the fire and dew 
and carmine of the young face before her. ‘“ But does Char—does 
his wife ?——” 

“T think she suspects it, and she does not like it, poor dear!” 
—with an accent of disgust—“ she can’t like it less than I do! 
One day I asked him whether he had ever read Thackeray’s ‘ Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball,’ and whether he had ever met those three attractive 
old gentlemen, Lord Tarquin, Lord Methuselah, Lord Billy Goat. 
He was so angry!” 

“That was not very surprising.” 

“ And yet she does not like me to snub him either!” continues 
the girl, with a wondering intonation. “Sweet as her temper is, 
I have seen her quite put out because she thought I did not 
wish to sit by him. Good Heavens!”—with an accent of exces- 
sive impatience—* what a horrible thing a love like thatis! A 
love that degrades! How earnestly one must hope that when 
one’s hour comes one will love up and not down.” 


Cuarter VI, 


“Wert, and how has Mrs. Nan enjoyed her constitutional ?” 
asks the host; one of whose methods of getting on his guest's 
nerves is by speaking of her in the third person; and when they 
are all gathering round the luncheon-table a couple of hours 
later: “I was a little hurt at not being invited to join the party ; 
but you were quite right—quite right! a pair of young members 
of the Alpine Club like you would soon have distanced such a 
poor old cripple as I!” 

He pauses to give time for the mirth that must follow upon 
this picture of his infirmities, adding, when the proper dues of 
merriment have been paid, “come here, Miss Pamela!” patting 
the seat of a chair beside him, “and give an account of yourself ?’ 
How have you been entertaining Mrs. Nan ?” 

“We went upon the hill,” replies Pamela; but, perhaps in 
deferenee to her friend’s remonstrance, accepting the seat offered 
with less overt rebellion than usual. 

“And what did you talk about? From the little I know of 
young ladies I do not think two of them are likely to walk along 
together in total silence—ha! ha! Did you discuss us? I feel 
sure” (playfully) “that Mrs. Nan was very cynical, and picked 
us all to pieces.” 
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“Tam not at all afraid!” replies his wife, looking round with 
a benevolent confidence, that makes both feel rather guilty, at the 
two visitors; “not at all afraid of trusting our characters in 
either of their hands!” 

“Tam not so sure of that! I should like to have been eaves- 
dropping behind one of our stone walls as you passed—eh ? ” 

“Perhaps it is as well that you were not,” replies Anne, 
daringly; and acting on the maxim that if you wish to deceive a 
person the easiest and surest way is to tell them the exact truth. 
“We said some very terrible things of you!” 

They all laugh heartily at the excellence of this joke, Pamela 
seeming peculiarly tickied by it; and then there is a lull, while 
kind-hearted little Sue, quite oblivious of her own dinner, gallops 
round the table in eager attention to every one’s wants; while 
the vulgar young man, with officious assiduity, presses the family’s 
own food upon it, addressing the younger members with low- 
bred ease by their Christian names. 

“May I ask, Char, what your plans for the afternoon are?” 
inquires the old gentleman presently, pouring himself out a glass 
of what Anne, though perfectly ignorant of wines, divines to be 
some costly fluid. I send the servants away; do not you think I 
am quite right? Is not it hard” (seeing Mrs. Bligh’s eyes in- 
voluntarily fixed on his glass) “that I can’t get anyone to help 
me with my Chateau Margaux. Char, I say, what are your 
plans for the afternoon ?” 

“T thought of taking Nan out in the victoria, and, of course, 
it would be very pleasant for Pamela if you felt inclined to drive 
her out in your buggy?” 

Anne looks at her friend while she is making this speech, and, 
enlightened by her disciple’s confidences of the forenoon, has no 
difficulty in interpreting the dual anxiety indicated on the dial- 
plate of her good-natured face. A double and almost contra- 
dictory anxiety that her proposal should not be jumped at too 
eagerly by one of the parties concerned in it nor rejected with 
too much energy by the other. 

“Tam afraid I have a pre-engagement!” replies Pamela, pre- 
cipitately, for being between the devil and the deep sea she 
hastens to throw herself into the embrace of the latter. 

“T believe I am to go out with George in the coster’s cart. I 
do not think he would like me to throw him over; why, where is 
he?” seeming to become aware for the first time that his place 
is empty. 

“Oh, how sorry he will be!” cries Sue, her brother’s staunch 
little bottle-holder and semi-confidante. “He thought you did 
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not want him, as you would not go out with him this morning. 
So he has taken his gun, and gone to look fora snipe. He said 
he would not be back till near dinner.” 

There is an awkward pause, broken by the young vulgarian 
saying jocosely, “I am afraid your coster’s cart does not look 
very healthy!” and by Mr. Mulholland observing in a resentful 
tone, “And I am afraid that, failing the young gentleman, you 
will have to put up with the old one!” The situation is so 
strained that every one is relieved when a diversion is made by 
the entry of a servant with a note for Mrs. Mulholland, which 
she at once opens, and having read gives utterance to an expla- 
nation of disappointment. 

“How provoking! I beg your pardon, Nan, but I asked the 
Lascelles to dinner for to-morrow to meet you, and they can’t 
come. Did not you understand, Czar, that they were not going 
to have an Easter party this year? but it seems they are expecting 
aman. Lady Lascelles mentions him as if I ought to know who 
he is, but I never heard of him before to my knowledge—Sir 
Robert Coke!” (pronouncing the name as it is spelt). 

“Cook! my dear, Coox!” cries her husband, correcting her 
pronunciation with as excruciated an air as a musician who hears 
a false note struck. “Sir Robert Coke the sculptor; why, of 
course, we all know him! I met him at Marlborough House last 
year! If my memory does not fail me, H.R.H. himself did me 
the honour of presenting him to me. I remember that I talked 
to him about Marochetti.” 

Sir Robert Coke! For the first moment or two after the piece 
of news thus conveyed falls upon her ear, Anne does not look up 
from the cold tan muzzle which Lassie, the sheep-dog, has just 
laid on her knee, with a little knock to hint that she is quite 
willing to share in any of the refreshments that are going. A 
repetition of the uttered name, in a tone of stifled ecstacy from 
the other side of the table, makes her lift her eyes, to meet those 
of Pamela shooting a red fire of delight across at her, while a 
vivid flash of pleasure heightens the already remarkable beauty of 
her colouring. “Good heavens!” (this reflection comes with a 
quick shock); the girl is as pleased at the tidings as she herself 
is, or was, a moment ago. And though reason hastens to assure 
her that it is on her account that her votary is so elated, though 
memory recalls to her how keenly the girl has identified herself 
with her joys and sorrows from the beginning of their acquaint- 
ance, yet she mislikes the colour which is the flag that her joy 
hangs out quite as much as Lancelot did poor Elaine’s. 

“Why not ask them to bring him with them?” suggests the 
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host, after having read the note which has been passed down the 
table to him. “I daresay they would be glad to show him that 
they have neighbours who speak some language besides Welsh ! and 
you need not be nervous, my dear, he is perfectly comme al fuut.” 

“Oh, Ido not doubt it! The Lascelles never have anybody 
who is not nice; and naturally if you met him at Marlborough 
House e 

“Of course” (with a shrug), “in my young days—I mean” 
(correcting himself), “a very few years ago—a man who makes 
faces and busts—ha! ha!—was not precisely the person whom 
one would invite to sit down to dinner with one, but tempora 
mutantur ; and we have all of us the highest example for taking 
Bohemia by the hand.” 

Miss Capell Smith laughs derisively. ‘ Do you call Sir Robert 
Coke, Bohemia?” This remark hails down a shower of questions 
upon its utterer. 

“Do you know him?” 

“Is he a friend of yours?” 

“He is not a friend of mine,” with a very slight accent on the 
pronoun, and as slight a glance of intelligence thrown across to her 
friend ; ‘‘ but I was once taken to his studio.” 

“Was he nice? Did you like him?” 

“He was extremely, remarkably nice to me, but that was 
because—ithat was not——” 

Again she glances across the table, but the answering look 
she receives makes her abandon any intention she may have 
nourished of explaining that the civilities paid her were vicarious 
ones. “I must look in on him if I have a spare half-hour, next 
time Iam up!” says the host, patronisingly. “I am told that 
he has been doing some cleverish things.” 

“Tf you know him, Pamela, that is an additional reason for 
asking him,” says Mrs. Mulholland. “ We will put you next him 
at dinner; it will be much pleasanter for him than finding him- 
self among such a set of total strangers as we all are, will not it, 
Nan? Is the messenger gone? Ring and ask; and I will write 
at once... .” 

“Was there ever anything so exciting?” cries Pamela, the 
moment that she and Mrs. Bligh are alone, thrusting her arm 
excitedly through the widow’s, as they both pass along the 
corridor to pay the invalid Lucile a visit. “To think of his 
having put aside all his work—he whose whole heart and soul 
seems bound up in it—to come posting down after you ; and these 

dear idiots ”—with a chuckle of exquisite amusement—“ quite 
making up their minds that he is my friend! What a delicious 
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mystification! It is almost a pity that we cannot keep it up a 
little!” 

Anne is saved from the embarrassment of either assenting to 
or dissenting from this suggestion, by their having reached Lucile’s 
room. Miss Mulholland is convalescent, and lying on a sofa, sur- 
rounded by drawing-boards, paint brushes, and oil colours; and 
with a spirited little oil sketch of two horses pulling hay out of 
a manger, on a small easel before her. At her feet sits Sue, 
grasping her adored Fezy in her arms. 

“We must show Sir Robert Coke these, must not we?” says 
Pamela, picking up one of the scattered drawings. “I daresay 
he will give you an introduction to the president of the Blank 
Exhibition. I am sure he is much too clever not to see how 
clever they are. I prophesy ”—joyously—‘that he will take 
a particular fancy to this! ”—indicating one. 

“T hope he will not take a particular fancy to Fezy!” cries 
Sue, apprehensively, and hugging the little inky chef d’ceuvre to 
her breast. “If he asks me for him, I shall answer ”—assuming 
a very tragic and dramatic air—“ ‘TI will give you the skin off my 
back, but I will not give you Fezy.’” 

Her sister laughs. “You know you are so fond of planning 
long high-flown speeches, which you are never able to deliver when 
the time comes. Now, Sue, tell the truth, if you had to give up 
me or Fezy, which would it be?” 

Sue hesitates. ‘ Of course,”—reluctantly—* I suppose I should 
have to keep you, but I should go and hang myself at once!” 

“Oh yes, I know ’—derisively—“ you would go and hang your- 
self just opposite the hall door, where someone would be sure to 
come and cut you down. But ”—with a change of key from this 
family banter to one of serious interest—“do you really think 
that so great a swell would care to look at my sketches? Some- 
times, I know, the bigger the swell, the kinder. It is often 
only the small swells that give themselves airs, and as he is a 
friend of yours, you would be sure to know. He is a friend, 
isn’t he ?” 

“Oh, a devoted friend!” replies Pamela, her eyes sparkling. 
“ He worships the ground I tread on. Is not he coming all the 
way to Anglesea to tell me so?” 

“Ts he really?” cries Sue in an awed tone, while Lucile adds, 
“You had better not say anything before Sue that you do not 
want taken literally. She is as green as grass!” 

Anne has picked up another of the strewn drawings, and is 
scrutinizing it with an apparently close attention, of which she is 
not aware, until roused by the voice of the young artist. 
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“Oh, do not look at that one, the mare is not so bad, but Czar 
is wretched! it does not give any idea of his charm.” 

Anne thinks that it would be very odd if it did, but she only 
says, “ Why do you all call him Czar?” 

“He does not like the word father; at least, he does not like 
us to call him father, before people; and you know the Russians 
eall their Emperor ‘ Little Father,’ so he asked us would we mind 
calling him Czar.” 

“Tsee.” In point of fact, Mrs. Bligh is unconscious of what 
the object before her is intended to represent, with such absent 
eyes is she regarding it, while through her mind there passes the 
reflection that it is ungrateful not to be diverted by a jest, in- 
vented wholly for your amusement, and that yet Pamela’s mystifi- 
eation seems to her singularly wanting in the element of humour. 
She must be a better actress, however, than she has ever before 
had reason to suppose herself; since, in happy ignorance of her 
lack of appreciation of the joke, her young admirer carries it on 
with unflagging spirit, and with frequent glances of delighted 
intelligence at herself, throughout the rest of that and the whole 
of the ensuing day; nor is the expected stranger ever mentioned 
by any member of the family—and in a household not very rich 
in events, it occurs somewhat frequently—without the prefix of 
“‘Pamela’s friend.” 

“It seems hardly worth while writing the names of so small a 
party,” says Mrs. Mulholland, ambling round the dinner-table, on 
the afternoon of the next day, with some strips of paper in her 
hand. “ But I always think it is safer, do not you, Nan? People 
are sure to shuffle themselves badly if you leave it to them- 
selves ”— Oh, Czar, which is to take me in, Sir Thomas or Sir 
Robert ? They are both baronets.” 

“My dear child, I blush for you,” returns Czar, pulling her ear 
affectedly. ‘The Lascelles’ creation dates from 1660, while our 
poor Coke is a mere unknown, a toadstool—a toadstool of genius, 
I grant you—ha! ha!—but still a toadstool!” 

“Then Sir Robert must take Nan,” says the hostess, picking 
out the two names from her little bundle. ‘“ But then, how shall 
we manage to put Pamela near him?” 

“He will have to bridle his impatience till after dinner,” 
replies the old gentleman, with a rather spiteful smile, “and in 
the meanwhile they must content themselves with sighing and 
ogling.” 

“Ogling!” repeats Pamela, bursting into a laugh. “ What a 
dear old-fashioned word. Did people ogle in your young days, 
Mr. Mulholland? Yes, if you put him opposite to me, he can 
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gaze his fill. Some people think it an even better position than 
being by the side of the adored object.” 

As Mrs. Bligh dresses for dinner, with an earliness that has a 
touch of the feverish in it, one of her causes of hesitating self- 
congratulation is, that a period will now surely soon be put to 
Miss Capell Smith’s rather tiresome joke. She finds in the draw- 
ing-room only her hostess, who greets her with an exclamation of 
genuine surprise that sounds very pleasantly in her ears. 

“ Nan, what a metamorphosis! Well, you do pay for dressing, as 
they say. Come to the light, and let me have a good look at you. 
I remember at Madame Reybaud’s they used to laugh at me, but I 
always said you had great possibilities. What a charming gown, 
and what a delightful pendant! Old of course. How pretty the 
little enamel ribbon tying together the two diamond hearts! 
Ah! of course!”—changing her tone to a more subdued one 
befitting the lugubrious theme—* poor Colonel Bligh’s hair ; 
reddish, was it? I always imagined him a dark man. Czar, 
come here, and admire Nan! Why, Pamela, you have made your- 
self smart! Ah, we all know why,” laughing significantly. 

The old gentleman advances alertly, odorous with white rose. 

“T am dazzled,” he says, in his usual strain of florid compliment, 
putting up his hand to his eyes. ‘“ Char, give me a shade!” 

“Sir Thomas and Lady Lascelles, and Sir Robert Coke,” 
announces the butler; and ‘Ah, Milady,” cries the host, 
“punctual to the moment, and in such a frock! I see ”—repeating 
his simulation of bedazzlement—“ you are determined to blind a 
poor old fellow.” 

The two ladies exchange civil “So good of you to come:” 

and “So good of you to ask us.” And then it is Anne’s turn to 
be affectionately presented, as “ My dear old school-friend, the one 
I have so often told you about, who always used to make us laugh 
80.” 
The subject of this kindly little memoir would have been glad 
to have had the last clause of the sentence omitted; but she 
responds to the easy politenesses that the introduction calls forth 
with such composure as is left her by the consciousness that 
the sculptor, with his bright dark eyes flashing under his beautiful 
thick grey hair, is at her elbow, waiting his moment to claim her 
attention. To-day, at least, she can accuse him of no laggardness 
in greeting her. 

The clasp of his hand, at once prompt and lingering, speaks his 
real pleasure in the meeting, and in his face she reads a far 
pleasanter version of the surprised approbation of her temporary 
good looks, but lately expressed with so much naiveté by Char. 
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There is as distinct an effort to isolate himself and her from 
the rest of the party as is compatible with his perfect good 
breeding—and oh, crowning mercy! his eye has lit carelessly on 
Pamela, without any apparent consciousness of having ever before 
seen her. These various sources of comfort enable Mrs. Bligh to 
bear with calmness the breaking into Coke’s first sentence to her 
of the old host, with— 

“Last time we met was under the roof of our future king—ha! 
ha! Ifyou remember, I was fortunate enough to interest you by 
telling you some traits of Marochetti, etc. ;” and she addresses to 
herself a paraphrase of the consolation offered by Dryden to Mrs. 
Anne Killigrew—“ Heaven’s eternal year is thine.” The dinner- 
hour—though, alas! far from eternal—will be hers. 


Cuapter VII, 


“The shepherd, nipt with bitter winter’s rage, 
Frolics not more to see the painted spring 
Than I do to behold your Majesty.” 


+9 


“ Bress that dear old gentleman for giving you to me!,” says the 
sculptor, gently pressing the hand on his arm against his side, as he 
leads Anne to the dining-room ; “ what a delightful face he has!” 

DELIGHTFUL !” 

“Yes: it is so like old Nellie, the ourang-outang’s, at the Zoo. 
You never go to the Zoo? Ah! you must let me take you there, 
and we will stroke the gazelles’ wet black noses, and laugh at the 
odd gawky birds together.” 

“You are so likely to have time!” she answers, with an abrupt 
yet blissful laugh. ‘I think,” guiding him to the spot where 
she had seen Mrs. Mulholland regretfully deposit his name— 
regretfully, since it is at a distance from his supposed favourite— 
in the afternoon; “1 think we are here.” 

There is the usual little noise of pulling in chairs and settling 
skirts, and Coke naturally casts a glance round the table, in order 
to make the arrangement of which easier, and also because the 
master of the house thinks tt more genteel, he and his wife face 
each other at the sides; while Mrs. Bligh and the young librarian 
occupy the two most prominent positions of head and foot. From 
her point of vantage, Anne can command the expression of each 
of the eight faces round her; and can, since the table corner 
interposes between them, make surreptitious observations on her 
neighbour’s countenance with more ease than if she were alongside 
of him, Surely now that Miss Capell Smith is full in his eye on 
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the host’s left hand, and now that table decorations creep instead of 
soaring, he cannot fail to recognize her. But it so happens that 
just as his eye takes its careless sweep round, her head is averted, 
perhaps merely from that tendency which seems inveterate in it 
to present its back to “Czar,” and Coke’s glance returns unen- 
lightened, unexcited, and contented to his own lady. 

“Talking of having time,” she says, conscious, yet quite unable 
to get rid of that ugly brusqueness in her tone; “ how did you 
get time to come here? You assured me it was a sheer 
impossibility !” 

“Did not you tell me that you were going to Anglesea?” he 
asks; then seeing a hesitating and too radiant credulity in her 
face, he adds hastily: “‘ What a terrible woman you are! you are 
not only horribly honest yourself, but you compel a habitually 
dishonest person like me to be honest too! I should never, no 
never, have summoned up energy to come ”—seeing her face fall— 
“if I had not known you were here; but the truth is, I had another 
motive, I was told that this Welsh fellow had a Porbus in his 
collection that I wanted to see. No, it is a fool’s errand so far. 
He thinks it is a replica of the one at the Hague, but it is not. 
It is a copy, only I shall not undeceive him; he would turn me 
out of the house” (laughing), “ and give his mother’s monument to 
the local stonemason, if I did.” 

“That would be a pity!” she says, flatly; and he, seeing per- 
haps a shadow of disappointment for which he is responsible lying 
on her features, cannot refrain from adding caressingly— 

“T had such a long chilly journey to-day, that I think when 
first I saw the cold gray sea splashing the shore, I should have 
turned back, if I had not had the thought to warm me that I 
should find a little friend at the end?” 

“Did the Prince come to your studio on Monday?” asks the 
little friend precipitately. Well as he knew her and her abrupt- 
ness, it always gives him a cold douche. 

“Monday ? yes, it was Monday.” 

“ And Tuesday ?” (recalling the engagements with'which he had 
parried her unexpressed wish for another sight of him before her 
departure.) ‘Did you go down into the country and make more 
sketches of Rayon d’Or?” 

“Did not 1?” answers he emphatically, his whole face lighting 
up with an eager delight, which, as she reflects, no thought of her 
or relish of her society has ever been able to eall into it. “I 

had a glorious day of it! I had him out into a meadow, and 
ran by his side as he was trotting, galloping, and sometimes 
rearing!” 
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“T should like to have been there.” * 

“JT promised the groom half-a-crown a rear, and we did our 
best!” 

“Tt must have been tiring work, was not it?” 

“Yes, of course that kind of study does take a good deal out of 
you; and the strain upon eye and brain to catch a particular 
instant which shows how the four legs can at one moment be in 
relation to each other is immense; but ”—with that recurring 
lighting of the eye—“ it is a delightful kind of fatigue! And how 
one sleeps after it! Like a tired hound!” 

Her intelligent face kindles with sympathetic interest, and yet 
a light pang shoots through her. Is it possible that she is 
jealous even of his work ? 

“You will be able to get on swimmingly now then,” she says, 
with keen relish, “ without any more of those hitches and delays 
that have chafed you so much.” 

He sighs. “No such luck! There are half-a-dozen dead 
people between me and him! You know I was telegraphed for 
last week to take a cast of old Sir Peter Mammon. He looked ”— 
with a slight shudder of disgust—“ like a dead Silenus !” 

Her cheek flushes indignantly. “Why do you accept such 
work? Why do not you leave dead brewers and live aldermen to 
journeymen? You, who are fortunate enough not to have a wife 
and children, make degrading pot-boilers a duty !” 

“ Fortunate!” he repeats in a tone of melancholy, which for 
the moment he believes to be perfectly genuine, though there 
may possibly be in it a dash of what in a woman would be 
called coquetry. “ Do you think me to be congratulated for having 
struck no roots anywhere ?” 

“What has become,” she asks, shying away from this vaguely 
agitating question, “of the imaginative work that your heart 
seemed so set upon, whose subject we so often discussed in 
Dorsetshire ? ” 

He smiles with good-humoured indulgence at her vehemence, 
thinking the while that he wished she would get out of temper 
oftener, since the effect is so greatly to enhance her physical 
attractions. 

“Did not I tell you that I was to do a fountain for old 
Lady ? I only accepted it on the condition that I should 
have carte blanche as to subject and treatment. Bless my soul!” 
with a sudden change of tone, “ @ propos of Lady , is not that 
the little dewy rosebud she brought to my studio last Sunday— 
the little darling with whom I made such friends by echoing 
her raptures over you?” 
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The recognition, hitherto accidentally delayed, but which was 
of course inevitable, has come. ‘ What must she think of me for 
not having known her before?” returning, with what his friend 
thinks an unnecessary empressement, the hesitating smile and bow, 
lovely in their rosy shyness, which the young girl throws him 
across the board. Not very happily placed herself between the 
host and the young vulgarian, she has been watching with the 
deepest interest the two persons on the opposite side of the 
table, and forming absorbed conjectures as to the subject of 
their conversation from the motion of their lips. ‘“ Did I ever 
know her name? or have I forgotten it?” asks Coke, in a low 
voice, of his neighbour. “ Tell me what it is; but speak low, for 
she is pricking those little shelly ears!” 

“Her name is Smith.” It would have been generous to add 
the graceful prefix of “Pamela.” But there are moments when 
generosity is difficult. 

“T wish she would sit for my Nereid,” still surveying the girl 
with the openness of perfect innocence of heart. ‘I would put 
her on a sea-horse, with her dear little dimpled hands twisted in 
his mane.” ‘Then, seeing no particularly avid acceptance of this 
suggestion in the usually keenly sympathetic face of his neigh- 
bour, he adds more seriously: “Do you think, dear friend, that 
you can be more anxious for me, than I am for myself, to get away 
from Kensel Green into the upper air? Do you think that I enjoy 
seeing my studio””—with a gesture of disgust—“ fast becoming a 
necropolis ?” 

“Then why do you let it? Why do not you get away?” 
asks she, bluntly. 

The question is, perhaps, not an easy one to answer ; and her 
downright earnest eyes make him uncomfortable, for his reply is 
to change the subject. 

“Ought not I”—lowering his voice—“ to say something to the 
good lady on my right? She is my hostess, and though you” 
—with an affectionate smile—“ have a way of making me forget 
every one else when I am talking to you, yet I suppose I ought 
to say five words to her, oughtn’t I?” 

“Of course you ought,” answers she, shortly; and instantly 
turns away her head, to show that she makes no further claim 
on his attention. 

She can’t avoid overhearing the rather nervous apology for not 
having placed him near his supposed intimate, with which Mrs. 
Mulholland opens the conversation ; but in order to avoid catching 
his courteous, if rather puzzled, rejoinder, she herself rushes into 
talk with the sulky George, who, hitherto wholly neglected by 
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her, now sits looking straight before him, eating his dinner in 
morose silence. 

“Did you get many snipe ?” 

“Only one.” 

“ You had better ”—conciliatingly—“ have stayed at home, and 
driven out Pamela in the coster’s cart.” 

No answer. 

“When you go out together, which drives, you or she? and 
do you stand up like real costers ?” 

“We sit down.” 

“ How extremely well she is looking to-night!” 

“Ts she?” Then, casting a glance of resentful indifference in 
her direction—“ I think her very much over-dressed.” 

Mrs. Bligh pauses, bafiled, reflecting, a little cynically, how 
thankful she would have been if the angry young gentleman 
beside her had, on the occasion of Lady St. George’s luncheon, 
treated her to his present irate silence. But being a good- 
hearted woman, conscious of having unintentionally done him an 
injury, and, strongest motive of all, being determined not, by 
looking neglected, to seem to claim a return of Coke’s notice, she 
perseveres. 

“ You would not like her to come down to dinner in a tweed 
tailor gown?” she asks, not because she supposes that he or any 
other living being could nourish so senseless a desire, but because 
she is resolved to keep saying something. And before the tardy 
reply to her idiotic query can come, she hears a voice softly 
saying at the back of her head— 

““T have done my duty. Come back tome!” For the rest of 
dinner young Mr. Mulholland is at liberty to sulk at ease. . . 

“Well?” cries Pamela, in a voice of delighted expectation, 
sliding her arm under the widow’s, and detaining her with gentle 
force in the hall before letting her enter the drawing-room after 
dinner. 

“Well!” answers Anne, with an embarrassed laugh. 

“IT do not think I can keep up my mystification much longer, 
can 1?”—witha pleased chuckle. “ Even they will see through it. 
What an interesting face he has! What a play of features! 
You had a delightful dinner.” 

“It is more than you had, I am afraid.” 

“Oh,I did not mind! The old satyr”—with a grimace—“ was 
happily too much occupied in subjugating Lady Lascelles to 
harry me; and I was quite, quite happy watching you two! 
Oh, of course "—anxiously—“ I did not hear a word you said! I 
would not for worlds have tried! How determined he was”— 
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again laughing delightedly—“that you should not waste any 
words upon that stupid George; and he was perfectly right. It 
would have been casting pearls before swine. Do you know” 
—growing grave—‘I am afraid that George has not at all a nice 
nature ; 1 think he is very vindictive.” 

“Poor George! I do not know why he visits your misdeeds 
upon me.” 

“TI was thinking at dinner that I wondered why it had never 
struck me before what a very bad countenance he has!” 

“Poor George! You know ”—playfully—“ love is always as 
unbecoming to a man as it is becoming to a woman.” 

“It is not unbecoming to some men,” replies Pamela, with a 
significant shake of her lovely head; and though Anne is well 
uware that the state of mind alluded to has nothing in common 
with the relations between herself and the sculptor, yet the base- 
less implication quickens her pulses. 

Perhaps the little effervescence of spirits produced by the 
suggestion helps her to bear the trial in store for her, when, upon 
the entry of the men, her host throws himself with juvenile 
ugility on a pouf at her feet, declaring that, “whatever happens, 
Mrs. Nan must not be neglected,” while, with eyes at the back of 
her head, she sees the eager courtesy with which Sir Robert Coke 
is making his apologies to Pamela, and the rosy alacrity with 
which they are received. 

But to-day Mrs. bligh’s star is in the ascendant, for whether 
or nut nettled by the absence of manner with which she responds 
to his inquiries as to “who built that killing frock,” the old 
gentleman presently springs with scarcely any difliculty to his 
little patent-leather feet, and leaves her. And then— 

“1s he coming back?” asks a voice at her elbow. 

“T hope not ”—with a very slight smile. 

“ Then I may stay ; but, as Lam not so young as he ”—laughing— 
“T will not be so lowly,’—choosing a higher chair. “ They do not 
do anything here of an evening, I hope—no music or petits jewa ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Thank God! then we can talk.” 

She hitches her chair unconsciously a shade nearer his. 

“ Let us taik of your work.” 

“Let us ”—with a shrug—‘ not talk of my work! When you 
look through me with your gimlet eyes, and ask me in your 
trenchant voice when I am going to do something imaginative, 
you make me feel such a shabby tellow; you make me blush for 
my pot-boilers! I do not lke feeling shabby; 1 do not like 
blushing!” 


vu 2 
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, She is silent. 

“ Now if ”—with a sigh—“I had someone always at my elbow 
to pull me by the sleeve, and point me with her little emphatic 
forefinger to the stars, 1 might do something—I do not say that 
it is likely, but I might.” 

She has dropped her eyes, conscious that they are growing 
wistful. Mrs. Bligh has not had much happiness in her life, and 
it has seemed to her that the sufferings which she has been called 
upon to bear have been of a kind to sour and not ripen. 

“Tf I only had time ”—hitching his chair in turn nearer hers, 
and passing his hand through his hair—“I have an idea that I 
think would please my conscience. Do you know that I always 
to myself call you my conscience?” 

“Do you?” 

“Tt is the Death of Pedasus. Now you have not the least idea 
who Pedasus was. Do you know, ma'am, that you are very 
ignorant? Well, he was one of Achilles’ horses. He had two 
immortal horses, Xanthus and Balius; but poor Pedasus was 
only a mortal, like you or me, and so, though he was a fine 
plucky fellow, Sarpedon ran him through with his spear; and, as 
old Chapman says—do you ever read old Chapman ?— 


“as he joy’d to die 
By his so honourable hand, did even in dying neigh.’ 


Do you like the idea?” (leaning closely over her in his eager- 
ness)—“ is it a good moment?” 

“fam so sorry to interrupt you,” strikes in the soft, apologetic 
purr of their hostess; “Iam sure you will hate me for breaking 
into your comfortable talk; but”—turning to Coke—“ you must 
know that it is my little girl’s birthday, and it has been a long 
promise that she should recite Gray’s ‘Bard.’ She has been 
learning it up on purpose, and you will not be too hard upon 
her—she is only eleven years old,” etc., etc. 

They have both been so absorbed in their topic that they are 
conscious of having almost sprung apart when suddenly called 
back to the present. 

“Perfidious woman!” says Coke, with an air of humorous 
resentment, as soon as Mrs. Mulholland’s back is turned—“ did 
not you swear to me that they did nothing ?” 

“Tt is in honour of you,” she answers, laughing, while a 
secret anxiety possesses her lest, the thread of their talk being 
so rudely broken, he should not care any longer to keep his 
place beside her. But he does, and not only his place, but his 
intimate attitude of leaning over the side of his armchair 
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nearest to her, with his thoughtful head propped on his nervous 
artist-hand. It gives her a foolish glow to think how little he 
cares to conceal the evidences of his high friendship for her ; 
a glow that lasts all through the performance, from Sue’s excited 
rush at— 


1» 


“ Ruin seize thee, ruthless king! 


to the final— 
“Deep in the roaring tide he plunged to endless night,” 


when the little girl, suiting the action to the word, dressed in an 
old velvet coat of her mother’s and a worsted beard made by the 
French maid, plunges, accompanied by the giggles of her relatives, 
off the fender stool, somewhat too obviously pulling up her bard’s 
gown in front, foremost into the mattress laid for her. 

“Well, it really went off very well,” says Mrs. Mulholland, as 
the door closes on the guests, speaking with that air of unaffected 
comfort and relief with which we mostly salute our friends’ 
backs; “and I quite like Sir Robert.” 

“And I like him too, awfully,” cries Sue, still in her bardish 
wig and beard, which have veered a good deal to one side in her 
plunge. “He asked me how many prizes Fezy had taken, and 
said he was abdominally small.” 

They all laugh, but without surprise; for Sue’s malaprops are 
proverbial. 

“ Abnormally, Sue.” 

“Well, abnormally, then; but, Pamela, did he really come all 
the way to Anglesea to see you? Why, he said scarcely any- 
thing to you.” 

“That is the joke!” cries Pamela, beginning to skip about and 
clap her hands. ‘He never saw me but once in his life before ; 
and he did not know me again from Adam! Poor man, he was 
very remorseful, but he did not—that is the joke!” 

“T can’t say that I see much point in it,” says Czar dryly, 
adding, ‘‘ As I told you, my dear, he is quite one of our world, 
a perfectly presentable person; but I can’t say that he is well 
preserved. I am told he is not much over fifty; but with that 
‘frosty pow’”—smiling—“I confess I should have been inclined 
to give him ten years more.” 

“Everybody can’t be as young as somebody,” replies his wife, 
giving him a small fond slap; and then they all retire. Pamela 
follows Anne into her bedroom. 

“T will not stay a moment! See, I will not even put down my 
candlestick! I know how you detest back-hair talks; but ”— 
putting her arm round her friend’s waist, and looking closely into 
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her eyes with the dewy joyousness of her own—“ you have 
enjoyed yourself to-night, haven’t you? You did look so 
bright!” 

“Like the sign of the Rising Sun on a pot-house!” replies 
Anne, half laughing, half grateful, and yet vexed with herself 
for having worn her heart so openly on her sleeve for even the 
most friendly daw to peck at. 

“You always ludicrously underrate your own attractiveness ; 
but to-night you must know that you are looking radiant! I 
know now how you must have looked before you suffered so much ; 
but how you must have suffered ! ” 

“TI had not a particularly rosy time,” replies Mrs. Bligh, 
though not expansively, for indeed she is of almost as boutonnée a 
nature as Cordelia; “but I daresay no worse than I deserved, and 
after all”—laughing constrainedly—“ you must own that it is 
better to have one’s kicks first and one’s halfpence afterwards 
than vice versa.” 

“‘Halfpence, indeed!” cries Pamela ecstatically. ‘Thousand 
pound notes ; and they are only just beginning!” 


Cuapter VIII. 


“'Tis the chief principle to keep your heart 
Under your own obedience; jest, but love not.” 


“Suppose that he comes while we are out!” 

The suggestion is Pamela’s, and is made on the afternoon of 
the following day, as the young Mulhollands and their guests 
are gathered about the hall door, just setting off on an excursion 
of the ride and tie kind, to celebrate Lucile’s convalescence. 
It is made sotto voce, and to one person. That person shakes her 
head. 

“Not likely!’ He was to go to Beaumaris Church, to choose 
the site for old Lady Lascelles’ monument.” 

“He would do that in the morning. That would leave the 
afternoon free ; and the Lascelles always bring their people down 
here. Oh, suppose!”—with an almost tragic emphasis—“ just 
suppose that we find his card when we come back!” 

Mrs. Bligh laughs with a gallant air of indifference. 

“Why, we will draw lots for it; and whoever gets it shall 
have it framed and gla——” With a sudden change of tone— 
** Here he is!” 

“The lion has escaped from his cage and come to frolic with 
the kids!” says Pamela, making a snatch of congratulation at 
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Anne’s nearest hand. ‘“ You double-faced woman, you knew it 
all along!” And then the sculptor is among them. 

“You are going out ?” he says, in a tone whose politeness does 
not quite cover an inflection of disappointment. ‘ My host has 
gone to a Welsh function. I think he said he was to be made a 
bard of !”—with a half smile—* and I—but do not let me delay 
you. By Jove!”—with an involuntary touch of envy in his voice 
—* how jolly you all look!” 

“Oh, how disappointed Czar will be!” cries little Sue, in a 
key of heartfelt regret. ‘“ He does so love seeing people; seeing 
anybody.” 

They all laugh at the naiveté of this tribute; and Lucile adds 
in a shy but civil and “ grown-up ” voice :— 

“T’m almost sure that mother is at home. Sue, run and see.” 

“Mother is setting a Langshan hen, and will not thank 
anybody for disturbing her,” says Pamela, arresting by a sudden 
claw of the shoulder the willing child, who, with her usual eager- 
ness in the pursuit of anyone else’s supposed pleasure, is shooting 
off like an arrow. “ Why—turning to the new-comer with a 
faintly deepened colour—“ why can’t you be content with us ? 
Why can’t you come with us?” 

She says it with a pretty and happy audacity, which would not 
have misbeseemed that lovely page who won and flouted Phebe’s 
rustic heart in the Arden wood; and the person addressed looks 
back at her with the pleased gratitude that would naturally be 
called forth by the sight of anything so fair, so amiable, and so 
sprightly. 

“May I really?” he asks eagerly, and despite his fifty years 
with an accent of young friskiness in his voice. “I should like 
it of all things, but”—with as decided a turning to Anne as on 
the previous night— you say nothing? Do you endorse the 
invitation ?” 

“What a silly question!” is all the answer she gives; an 
answer that for once he does not misread. And then the little cortege 
sets off—Lucile in a bath-chair, drawn by a steady pony, which 
has been substituted, much to the invalid’s annoyance, for the 
dear but perilous jackasses; George and Pamela on either hand ; 
Sue and the dogs skirmishing on the flanks, and the rear brought 
up by the two elders. 

On the spirit of the woman, despite the delightfulness of this 
arrangement, there rests a slight cloud. She wishes that it had 
not come about through Pamela’s management—wishes it without 
knowing why, and with the slight but chilling dread superadded 
that he may think her too obviously assigned to him, in the 
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disposition of the little party. He certainly shows no signs of 
so doing as he steps out actively beside her along the stony 
upland road with an air of vigorous enjoyment, asking in a voice 
that keeps that gay holiday touch in it— 

“Where are we going? Not that I shall be much wiser when 
you have told me.” 

“To Red Wharf Bay.” 

“So called because the sands are yellow,” cries Pamela, with 
a jolly laugh, throwing the explanation over her shoulder, and 
giving the fat pony a flick. 

The little procession has turned inland, and is crossing a 
corner of the island, mounting by a rocky road over moorland, 
between stone walls. Coke has taken off his hat, and with 
inflated nostrils, parted lips, and dilating eyes, seems imbibing 
through the channel of every sense the large brightness of the 
spring sky. 

“What light!” he says, enviously ; “what might not one do 
if one had light such as this? Is not our want of light in itself 
enough to account for the difference between our work and 
theirs? I mean the bigwigs in our line. Could Benvenuto have 
groped out his Perseus in a South Kensington fog?” 

“Then why do not you live in the country?” 


“Why?” (with a shrug), “ because I should cut my throat in 
a week. Do not look at me so witheringly” (laughing). “I 
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am like Charles Lamb ; I love the ‘sweet security of streets. 

“Do you?” (with an accent of rather pronounced dissent). 
“T wonder shall I ever grow to love the ‘sweet security’ of Tite 
Street ?” 

They have reached the highest point of the rising ground they 
have been breasting, and now stop to breathe and look back at 
sea and Snowdon Hills. A good deal of snow must have fallen 
during the night. What was rain here, was evidently snow 
there. Carnedd Llewellyn and Carnedd David are closelier 
wrapped than they were yestereven. The clouds are trying 
different dispositions of their shadows every moment on crag and 
slope, and the light is darting in between and making little 
meadows of white brightness beside the hard purple lines. All 
around them as they stand the gorse is blossoming and scenting 
the brisk air. 

“ And you would cut your throat if you lived in the country ?” 
says Anne, with an accent of regret at a confession which seems 
to open sucha gulf between them, and a loving look at the smiling 
Welsh hills. “I daresay you would agree with a friend of mine 
about mountains. She said she could not bear to live among 
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them; she felt about them as one does when people will stand 
too near one, a desire to push them away, and bid them keep 
their distance. But then” (reflectively) “she had always lived in 
a flat country.” 

“Yes ?” 

“Tt was the country I used to live in,” her voice involuntarily 
sinking, and her clear eye darkening, as always when memory 
approaches her painful past; “there was not a molehill within 
sight. I used to walk every day along a road as flat as a pan- 
cake three miles out and three miles in. I used to stop and look 
over the same gate into the same field.” 

“ Poor little friend!” (very sympathetically)— “all alone ?” 

“How else? Oh, I did hate that road! the doctors used to 
drive me out; they said I should break down if they did not. 
I do not believe Ishould. I can see that field now: one year it 
had mangolds, and another swedes; and in the winter it was 
almost always under water.” 

“ Poor little friend!” 

The ejaculation is meant to be fully as compassionately affec- 
tionate as on the first occasion; but Anne’s ear seems to detect a 
flavour of absence about it, and her eyes, hitherto averted, snatching 
a sharp glance at him, reveal the fact that, with the best in- 
tentions in the world, he is giving her narrative but a divided 
attention. The explanation is not far to seek. The pony-chaise 
has been drawn up at about 100 paces ahead of them, and Pamela, 
Sue, and George have taken out their pocket-knives and cut 
sprigs and boughs of the lavishly blooming furze. Pamela has 
stuck a gold spike in the front of her sailor hat. The idea is 
caught by the others andimproved upon. George sticks a second 
sprig in, then a third, till she has a whole crown of rich gold. 
Sue must have one too. Then Pamela, invention growing, de- 
mands a sprig for each buttonhole of her blue homespun cloak, so 
does Sue for her dapple-grey; while Lucile, from the chaise, 
clamours to be equally decked. One makes herself a yellow 
rosettes for each neat shoe; another will not be distanced. Then 
they dress out the pony, ornamenting headpiece, and harness, 
and shafts; and then—sufficient reason for the sculptor’s abstrac- 
tion—Pamela comes flying with her pretty pricked fingers full 
of odorous yellow tributes to decorate her friend too. But the 
friend will have none of them; and says so, with a trenchantness 
which brings up a little cloud of disappointed surprise over the 
radiant carnation of the girl’s cheek, and causes Coke to strike 
in with a hasty playful appeal, in which Anne’s jealous ear seems 
to detect a rebuke to herself. 
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“Am I to be left out? I, who love finery? Make me as 
fine as you can,” holding out hat and coat lapel. 

He will not be content till, as in the case of her own cloak, 
every buttonhole has its flaming glory. An exclamation from 
the direction of the pony-chaise alone brings the toilette to an 
end. The large gorse branch, which has been stuck in over 
the pony’s forehead, naturally is not long in pricking its ears, 
and with a shake of its head off it starts. George grabs at the 
reins, which have been chucked carelessly on its back, woa-ing 
lustily to it to stop, and the others, reinforced by Miss Capell 
Smith, and, alas! by the sculptor, shouting with happy fun, 
scamper after. The runaway, being much too fat and mature in 
years to enjoy violent exercise for its own sake, is soon brought 
to a standstill; but by this time they are all in such a fine flow of 
spirits that they wish for a repetition of the race. Pamela gets 
into the chaise with Lucile, though there is really only room 
for one. Sue snatches the reins out of George’s hand, and mis- 
chievously “te-ling” up the pony, away they go down a steep 
pitch, galloping and screaming, half-frightened, half-delighted, 
over jolting new-laid stones, over the wayside grass; one side of 
the bath-chair up, the other down; hovering over the edge of a 
ditch, nearly in it, rescued by a timely jerk of the reins on the 
brink. At the bottom of the hill they stop—at least they try to 
do so; but the impetus given them by their rush carries them 
half-way up the next incline before they can really pull up. 

They are at a standstill at last, and exchanging inquiries, 
ejaculations, and reproaches, breathless and almost unintelligible 
from laughter. The sculptor is the first to regain his gravity, 
and, with a half-shamefaced look, goes to meet his late companion, 
who, alone uninfected by the general frolicsomeness, and yet 
reproaching herself for not having caught it, is soberly descending 
the steep pitch which the Bacchic rout had but now rolled and 
tumbled down in such childish glee. 

“No wonder you are curling your lip at us!” says Coke, half 
deprecatingly, and yet still with that frisky ring in his voice. 

“Indeed, Iam doing nothing of the kind! I know that boys 
will be boys.” 

It is meant for a jest, which indeed it is. Nor is he at all less 
| conscious than she that he came of age the year she was born. 
But no man of fifty, however little he may play at youth, enjoys 
a fleer, even a sportive one, at his age. A sort of annoyed blush 
skims over his mobile face as he answers, without ill-humour, 
but also without the holiday tone of his former sentence— 
“That is a very just rebuke ! ” 
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“Tt is not a rebuke!” cries she eagerly, too late repenting 
of her waspish pleasantry. “It is a plain statement of fact: in 
myself I am years older than you. I never had the chance of 
being young when I was young, and now it is too old to begin.” 

He has resumed his place at her side, and has dropped into a 
pace as staid as hers, while the rest of the cortege gets into 
motion again, and moves on demurely now ahead of them. 

“Tf you had had my life,’ she goes on in a key of almost 
pathetic appeal, as he answers her paradoxical assertion only by 
a gentle head-shake, “you would wonder that I am not even 
more morose and fractious than I am.” 

“When you took those dreary walks, and looked over that 
gate at the mangolds!” 

She feels that this careful repetition of her words is to prove 
to her how well he had listened. 

“Te.” 

“And you were quite alone? Had not even a dog?” 

“Not even a dog; it was out of the question for me to have a 
dog. He could not have borne its barking.” 

“ And that went on for—how long?” 

The pause before the two last words implies a reluctant admis- 
sion that he has forgotten the extent of her probation, though 
both are alike aware that it is not the first time she has confided 
it to him. 

“ Right years!” 

“Eight years!” his mind wandering back over the corre- 
sponding period of his own life—years of engrossing work, 
growing fame, swelling fortune. 

“Qne would have thought that in such a life I might at least 
have cultivated my mind, have absorbed a good deal out of books ; 
but even that was quite out of the question. I never could 
count upon an unbroken quarter of an hour. Whenever I was 
not in his room I was listening for his bell. For eight years I 
was listening for a bell! And yet when the end came, when I 
need never listen again, oh how dreary I felt! Nobody would 
believe I was sorry. * I gave up trying to persuade them. I could 
not help laughing over my letters of c.ndolence, they read so 
much more like congratulation,” after a moment's pause. “I 
never could persuade even him. He often said, ‘ You poor soul, 
how pleased you will be when I am dead!’ and at last I only 
answered, ‘ Yes, shall not I?’” 

“And when? how long ago?” His sympathy genuine and 
lively, but his memory again a little at fault. 

“Two years, but that first year dees not count. I cannot 
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remember how it passed. I think I must have been dead too, 
and then I came to life again, and then I went abroad, and then 
I took a house in Tite Street, and then ”—her tone lightening, 
: and her face breaking into smiles—“ I met a lion in a Dorsetshire 
i snowstorm. You see,” between jest and earnest, “ you have been 
the culminating point of my life’s history!” 

“What should I have done without you in that snowstorm?” 
In another key, “That absurd girl! what a madcap she is! She 
will never be satisfied till she has them all in the ditch.” 

He quickens his pace as he speaks, and comes up again with 
the bath-chair, round the brow of whose patient steed Miss 
Pamela is again arranging her aureole of painful gold, in the 
obvious hope of pricking him up into a second spurt of artificial 
liveliness. It is only with great difficulty and after a lively 
wrangle that she is dissuaded. That wrangle, during which 
Mrs. Bligh, standing a little apart, looks at the view, combined 
with their previous dawdling, has made them so late that they 
never get to their proposed destination after all. They turn back 
before they reach the bay, which they see and hear creaming and 
gently singing, with its sheltered succession of crescent-shaped 
billowlets, below them in the sunlight. Now and then a pom- 
pously threatening dark rain-cloud sails up and shakes out three 
sprayey drops from its skirts upon them; but it is quickly driven 
| off seawards, before it can even damp them. 







































They return in a different order from that in which they came 
though that is not the fault of the sculptor, who would be well 
content to drop behind again with his ally, and, while his artist 
eye is pleased by the graceful antics of the young girls ahead of 
him, reward Mrs. Bligh’s confidence by that intimate talk about 
himself and his work, which to a man of his stamp, and in the 
case of a thoroughly trusted and warmly-liked woman, is such a 
| genuine enjoyment. But Anne keeps so persistent a hold of one 
side of the Lath-chair, and talks with such a frenzy of determi- 
nation to its inmate, that, after one or two oblique efforts to induce 
her to detach her grip, he desists. He does his best even then by 
making a pendant to her on the other side, and shooting remarks 
at her across the convalescent. But it is not the same thing as 
on the outward journey ; and once again he feels that sense of 
chill and repulse which her unaccountable snubbings and short- 
nesses have before inspired him with. 

And yet he must have thought the excursion a success, for 
next day, when they repeat it, he is again one of them. It is 
unlikely that Sir Thomas Lascelles is a second time to be made 
a bard, but yet his guest again manages to elude his hospitality ; 
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on what pretext they none of them—since all are glad to have 
him—too curiously inquire. They go to Penmaen to-day to see 
a ruined priory, and a lighthouse beyond it ; and either because 
they have more fixity of purpose, or the weather—it is a colour- 
less uniform day, like a dull man’s mind—holds out less tempta- 
tion to loiter, they do really arrive at their promised point in 
this case. Unlike yesterday, their road runs at first sheltered 
between hedges, high hedges, where the new brown buds of the 
quickset hedge show against patches of monotonous evergreen ; 
then out on an exposed and sea-washed tract of sedgy land, over 
which the tide must once have rolled, and where now the gorse 
lights its yellow fires; up to Penmaen, where a painfully newly 
restored church, with fresh-pointed bricks, contrasts with the 
graceful decay of the ruined walls of the ancient monastery, in 
whose roofless enclosures chickens stroll, and along whose face an 
enormously old ivy tree stretches like an apricot on a garden 
wall. Up a steep pitch, over a blowy hill, whose fine grass is 
nibbled down by rabbits, of which this green slope is a warren, 
down, down to where the black-and-white lighthouse stands, now 
at low tide scarcely touched by the surf, which at flow foams so 
high around it. In the watches of the past night, Anne has 
taken herself seriously to task for her conduct during the Red 
Wharf Bay excursion; for her stupid and surly want of con- 
fidence in her friend and his liking; for her lack of spring and 
of sympathetic gaiety. To her pillow she has made many a 
penitent vow, that if fate gives her another chance, she will be 
more cheerful, more skittish, more in tune with her surroundings. 
A playfulness, de commande, is not as a rule worth much; but hers 
is happily not put to a very severe test, as on this second trip 
the level of spirits of the whole party is distinctly less boisterously 
high than on the former one. 

Pamela, who both times has given the keynote, is for some 
reason in a soberer vein, and walks along so steadily and with a 
demureness so gentle—gentle even to the discarded George— 
that the latter is emboldened to offer her timidly a little rabbit’s 
skull, bleached and bare, which he has picked up, and of which he 
surreptitiously keeps back the lower jaw; and when the odd 
present is carelessly accepted, half furtively hides his portion in 
his pocket. The elders, following in the rear, witness the little 
transaction. 

“That is the oddest love-token I ever saw,” says Coke, 
laughing. “He had better have given it to Fezy; he would 
have appreciated it more.” 

“Would he?” with interest. “Thore! I told you! She has 
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dropped it already. Why do you pick it up?” (as he stoops to 
retrieve the castaway love-gift). 

“Why? Ido not know; I suppose because I never can help 
a sneaking tenderness towards anything or anybody that is 
dropped.” 

“You certainly ought to have a tenderness for young Mul- 
holland, then, since there is no doubt as to her having dropped 
him.” 

“Has she? Well, I know it is inconsistent, but Iam glad of 
that.” 

“ Why?” (a little breathlessly). 

“Why! Oh, because” (indifferently), “if people must be 
mated—I do not myself see any necessity—but if they must, I 
think it is as well that they should not be mismated. I never can 
quite pardon Shakespeare for having given Celia to Oliver, or 
Heio to that sweep Claudio!” 

“T expect that a guod many of Shakespeare’s couples were not 
very happy in their married life,’ replies Mrs. Bligh, thought- 
fully. ‘1 am not very sure about even Benedick and Beatrice ; 
Oliver of course beat Celia. Iam afraid that Angelo and Mariana 
led but a cat-and-dog life; and I must say I hope that Bertram 
paid out Helena for having entrapped him. I never could bear 
Helena.” 

“No? and yet she is the mouthpiece for some of the sweetest 
sayings about love that Shakespeare ever uttered. Ah, here 
we are. How would you like to live in a lighthouse, madam ?” 

“George has gone tor the key,” cries Sue, sending her childish 
voice down the sea wind to them. We are all tu go inside, and 
the man is to show us the resolving light.” 

“Of course you need not come,” says Pamela, approaching her 
friend, the red light in her eyes as bright with expectation as 
Sue’s “resolving” one can be. “ That is, if you had rather not ; 
nor you either,” waving a little hazel wand, lately cut by 
George out of a hedge for her, in the direction of Coke, to show 
that she means him. 

“Of course I shall come,” replies Anne stoutly, with a hurried 
recollection of her midnight resolve to be not outdone in youth 
or enterprise, even by Sue or Fezy. ‘“ How easy it looks—only 
those three little steps! 

But the three littie steps, like many other things in life, wear 
a very different aspect when looked at close, from that which they 
present when seen from a distance. The lighthouse is reached 
now at low tide by a path made of three narrow planks laid 
abreast, and furnished with an iron handrail; and when this is 
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passed, and the base of the structure reached, Mrs. Bligh perceives 
how razor-edged, how slippery, how strait, the steps which from 
the hill had looked as easy of ascent as the perron of a Georgian 
country-house really is. Her heart fails her, and despite Sue’s 
earnest adjuration and handsome offer, ‘“ Oh, do come; I will push 
you from behind very hard, and then if you fall I shall be killed 
too!” she lets the young ones—though with a slight heart-pinch 
at the thought of her own oldness and want of agility—go with- 
out her. Coke stays beside her—at least he really meant to do 
so; and together they amusedly watch the little girl crawling up 
first, holding tight on to the rail on each side, while her closely 
following brother restrains her brief petticoats from indulging a 
lively impulse to fly over her head. She has reached the top in 
safety, and now it is Pamela’s turn. She is generally daring and 
hardy enough, but now she hesitates. 

“Tf you hold me down as tightly as you did Sue,” she says, 
eyeing her expectant squire with unveiled distrust, “I shall not 
be able to move my legs at all!” 

“T seem never to be able to do anything right of late,” he 
answers, affronted; and turning on his heel begins to retrace his 
steps across the slippery planks to where the bath-chair and 
Lucile are waiting on the hillside. Pamela on her part makes a 
feint of attempting the ascent unaided. But it is so evident a 
one, and the young man’s lagging retreat partakes so obviously 
of the same character, that it is apparent to the meanest under- 
standing that necessity on one side and tenderness on the other 
will, if they are left to themselves, soon effect a rapprochement 
between the couple. There is not the smallest need tor any one 
else to interfere, and yet Mrs. Bligh does so. The sculptor is 
leaning over the rails, his attention strayed away from the 
squabbling youth and maiden, listening pleased to the sea-song, 
and looking at the rocklets below him, all covered with the little 
bladders of the coarse yellow-brown sea-tang, and the much more 
delicate briny weeds that live in the mimic pouls and hollows lett 
by the tide. He is fancifully likening them to land things—the 
pink ones to sea-heather, the green tv meadow-grass—when his 
triend’s voice breaks into his reverie : 

“Ought not you to go to the rescue ?” 

She makes the suggestion, firstly, because she has a perfectly 
groundless suspicion that he wishes it ; and secondly, because she 
herself had very much rather that he did not. 

“The rescue!” he answers, with a quite genuine slight start, 
“Whose rescue? Oh! Isee. By all means,” 

Two minutes later, Pamela, flashed and with wind-loosened hair, 
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is blowing kisses to Anne from the lighthouse doorway, up to 
which she has been skilfully, swiftly, and lightly piloted, and 
then with her guide disappears in the interior. Mrs. Bligh rests 
her arms on the rails as nearly as possible in the same spot as 
that lately occupied by Coke, tries to look at exactly the same 
seaweed, and to catch the train of thought it had suggested to 
him. As she does so, an undisguisedly angry voice sounds in her 
ear: “I see you are my enemy still.” She does not answer 
young Mulholland, but to her own heart she says, “ Not nearly so 
much as my own.” 











